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We go that bit further. 
So you can. 


We put a lot more into a Scarpa boot. So you get more out. 

The Upper: The uppers are all one-piece leather for improved 
durability, water resistance and support. This makes it more 
appropriate for tougher conditions, and longer trips. 

The Fit: The fit comes from the last—the shaped mould around 


The Sole: Scarpa selects or develops soles to provide optimum 
performance, and works closely with the two leading 
manufacturers, Vibram and Skywalk. 

Sole Bonding: The bonding of upper to sole is critical. The 
Scarpa method is an intricate procedure producing a bonding 



which all Scarpa boots are built. The last is important 
determines the shape of the upper and how it fits 
and moves with the foot. 

Three different lasts, or fittings, are 
available on most models: 
women’s, a narrower fit to suit 
a female foot; wide, a high- 
volume last suited to broad feet; 
and narrow, a smaller volume last for 


Importantly, all Scarpa lasts are sprung 
or curved at the toe. This promotes 
a comfortable, rolling gait that 
helps to reduce the chances of 
heel slip and blisters. 


that’s strong and reliable without adding extra weight. 

‘Blake sewn’—where the mid-sole is sewn to the upper 
inside the boot—means greater longevity as the 
mid-sole becomes the element that holds 
the boot together. 

The Mid-sole: The mid-sole: the 
heart of the boot. All Scarpa 
bushwalking boots have 
anatomically shaped nylon mid-soles. 
Curved to cradle your foot; they’re firm 
enough to stop stones pushing up 
through the sole. Designed to flex in 
the right place, and by the right amount. 

It may not mean much on the page of a 
magazine. But it will when you need it most. 


Removable contoured foot-bed 
Injection-moulded nylon mid-sole 
Higb-adhesion lower mid-sole 
Blake stitching of mid-sole to upper 


Leather upper 

Cambrelle® lining 
Non-slip mid-sole surface 
Toe counter 




au There is no place too far. 


For 0 brochure on the complete Scorpo range, please phone: (02) 9438 2266. Fox: (02) 9438 2520. Email: outogOoutdooragencies n 












Italy's latest 
designs, colours 
and styles. 


let your ARM5 do the walking 
...or at least share the load! 
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Now 

available in 
Australia! 


NSW: SYDNEY The Adventure Shop 9261 1959. WEST RYDE Alpsport 9858 5844. WOLLONGONG Bushcraft Equipment 4229 6748. KANGAROO 
VALLEY Lucas Chakola 4465 1222. VI£i BOX HILL Paddy Pallin 9898 8596. CHADSTONE Bakpakka 9569 7061. FERNTREE GULLY Overland Disposals 
9758 8838. GLEN WAVERLEY Waverley Disposals 9560 2199. GREENSBOROUGH Outdoor World 9434 2272. HEATHMONT Ajays 9729 7844. 
BAIRNSDALE Aussie Disposals 5152 4937: Bairnsdale Camping 5153 1497. OCEAN GROVE Outdoor Corner 5255 1200. PAKENHAM Get Lost Camping 
5941 1293. SALE Alpine Country 5144 7505. OLD: BRISBANE Globe Trekker 3221 4476. FORTITUDE VALLEY K2 Base Camp 3854 1340. CAIRNS Its 
Extreme 4051 0344. SA: ADELAIDE Scout Outdoor Centre 8223 5544. KESWICK Snowy’s Outdoors 8351 2111. SALISBURY Salisbury Outdoors 8250 4230. 
WA: COTTESLOE Mainpeak 9385 1689. MIDLAND Midland Disposals 9274 5900. NTH FREMANTLE Wilderness Equipment 9335 4788. SUBIACO 
Mainpeak 9388 9072. WEST PERTH Snowgum 9321 5259. ND DARWIN NT General Store 8981 8242 
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YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNER 
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delivery 
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Royal Robbins 
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GREEN dawn? 

Does the new millennium herald an era of 
environmental awareness? 


As I WRITE THIS Editorial, many of us 

are still reeling from the electoral defeat of 
the 'unbeatable' )eff Kennett and his en¬ 
trenched Liberal Government in Victoria. 
Of the three Independents who sealed the 
fate of the government, two had campaigned 
on environmental issues: Craig Ingram re¬ 
ceived widespread publicity for his demand 
that the Snowy River be revitalised. Further, 
the new Labor Government won a number 
of marginal seats because of support from 
environmentalists. (See Green Pages on 
page 93.) It would be a costly mistake for 
the new government to overlook its ob¬ 
ligations regarding the environmental issues 
highlighted by those who supported its bid 
for government. 


7f would be a costly 
mistake for the new 
government to overlook 
its obligations regarding 
dte environmental issues' 


Ironically, one of the Kennett Government's 
last environmental efforts was to spare the 
magnificent and pristine Wongungarra Wver 
valley from the loggers' chain-saws. The 
preservation of the Wongungarra was an 
issue about which we at Wild felt strongly 
and for which we actively campaigned. (See 
the photo essay and appeal for the preser¬ 
vation of the Wongungarra in Wild no 71, as 
well as Green Pages in this issue.) While the 
former government is to be congratulated 
on this decision, many would regard it as 
too little, too late. 

Another recent development which may 
signal that environmental issues now occupy 
a bigger place in the hearts and minds of 
more Australians than ever before is the 
significant increase in membership of 
environmental organisations and the surge of 
donations to these groups over the last few 
years. fThis is also reported in Green Pages.) 

While one swallow—or even three— 
doesn't mean that spring has arrived, these 
are hopeful signs that the start of the new 
millennium may see the dawning of a new 
age of enlightenment. And while most 
readers—and all informed and unselfish 
Australians—will wish that this would be so, 
it is incumbent on every one of us to help 
make it so. If you ever need any prompting, 
every issue's Green Pages lists specific, 
practical suggestions. 


A taxing time 

In response to questions from subscribers 
about the GST (see announcement on page 
20), readers may find the following useful: 

The general information supplied by the 
Australian Taxation Office (ATO) does not 
apply in the same way to all businesses. 
Further, some of its information is widely 
misunderstood. 



In our case, our major inputs, including 
printing, are at present sales-tax exempt. This 
means that there is little benefit to us in the 
removal of sales tax. As consumers are obliged 
to pay all GST—at the rate of 10 per cent— 
on taxable purchases (including that part of 
magazine subscriptions to be supplied after 
30 June 2000), and we are obliged to 
collect it and pass it all on to the ATO, we 
have no choice but to obtain the full 10 per 
cent from subscribers (and—after 30 )une 
2000—from all readers and advertisers). 

As far as Wild subscriptions are concerned, 
we are applying GST at exactly 10 per cent, 
only to those issues to be supplied after 30 June 
2000. (It is also worth noting that at the 
same time we are absorbing major cost in¬ 
creases, including the seven per cent rise in 
the cost of magazine postage recently an¬ 
nounced by Australia Post.) 

Businesses, including Wild, do not have 
'GST tax bills' as such. GST is revenue neutral 
to us. We simply forward the GST we collect 
to the ATO, less that part of it we've used to 
pay any GST on purchases we make. Thus 
GST credits we receive on purchases do not 
have any connection whatever with the sale 
of our products, including subscriptions. 

The GST is a significant imposition for us 
at Wild. We face major costs in collecting, 
accounting for and administering it; not to 
mention the cost of explaining it to our 
readers and advertisers, and the risk of up¬ 
setting them. Obviously, we'd prefer not to 
be in such a position. O 

Chris Baxter 
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Planning to 
battle the rapids, 


or just going for a 
leisurely paddle.... 



The Franidin Rivi^js- ^'mld/untamed river that carves its way through 
some of t^ tnost beautiful wilderness In the world. The ideal way 
to explore^lf"^ spectacular World Jferitage Area is by raft. *5 

with 17 years . 


Peregrine leader in Franklii 
of opergtiq^yfofei^onal ^^ es 

ti^-day*«iipOTiti^^^^5(r ^f Der^oll^>f 
Hobart, inclM(|>ng sS^lane flight. ‘ 


For booking^r, enquiries call the 
Travel Centr^or your local travel |gent. 

258 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. . . 


(03) 9662 2800 
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bMOuring 


■ VICTORIA 

■ PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
258 Lonsdale Street 

■ Melbourne, Vic. 3000 
Tel: (03) 9662 2700 
Fax: (03) 9662 2422 

■ NEW SOUTH WALES 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 

■ Level 5, 38 York Street 
Sydney, NSW. 2000 
Tel: (02) 9290 2770 
I Fax: (02) 9290 2155 

* QUEENSLAND 

■ PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Flooii Scout Outdoor Centre 

1 132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley, QLD. 4006 
Tel: (07) 3854 1022 
^^ax: (07) 3854 1079 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Floor, 862 Hay Street 
Perth, WA. 6000 
Tel: (08) 9321 1259 
Fax: (08) 9481 7375 


I 

\ 

\ 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide, S.A. 5000 
Tel: (08) 8223 5905 
Fax: (08) 8223 5347 


I 

I 
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Peregrilite 

Licence: 31009 


Australian’s 
favourite 
camera bags 

Because only Lowepro 
gives you the Lowepro 
Lifetime Warranty* 

Any trekking bag can carry your clothes. 
But only a Lowepro is designed to carry and 
protect your camera equipment as well. Insist 
on an ultra-comfortable Lowepro bag. The 
first choice of pro photographers everywhere! 



provides protection against rain and dust, while 
internal and external mesh pockets look after all those 



lowepro 

Australia’s No 1 camera bags 


Available from leading photo stores 
For more product information, visit: 

www.maxwell.com.au 


For a Lowepro colour brochure, call: 
Sydney • Phone (02) 9390 0210 
Melbourne • Phone (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane • Phone (07) 3245 1544 
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Increased Comfort 

Full Leather Padded Ankle. 


Comfort & Protection 

Bellows style, full leather padded 


'"AMOUS VIBRAM SOLE 

Iiiternationally renowned for 
their stretch, grip and shock 
absorbing qualities. 


)ngue. 


Comfort 
8e Durability 

Leather & Cambrelle, 
inner linings. 


Torsional Rigidity 
a Strength 

Embedded s^eel shank & 
spertally designed insole. 


^ Support 
» a Comfort 

Contoured, 
high quality, 

JW Cambrelle/ 

^ ELON footbed. 


Special Heel 
Area Design 

In^eased Heel 
grip and comfort. 


Long Lasting 
“D” Rings a Hooks 

Made from brass and coqgjsLetely 
rust proof 


Practical, Comfortable, 
Easy Maintenance 

Eull leather upp’e^. 


wmnm-PUiyHm 


Russitci^ Pty. Ltd.,?0 Bvwtyidge Rd., Hilton South Aiistralia 5033 


Wildfire 


Warren. you>e not 
fooling lYie! 

Macdonald puts his foot in it? 



...I WAS DISTURBED TO HEAR FROM A FRIEND 

who saw Warren Macdonald, a double above¬ 
knee amputee, making his ascent of Fed¬ 
eration Peak, Tasmania, last March. He had 
a sizeable team supporting him and some 
of them were employed to go ahead 
cutting down trees and shrubs to clear a 
wide path. This is destruction of our envir¬ 
onment for the sake of one man's goal and 
1 find it abhorrent. I will not support a ma¬ 
gazine which neglects to research suffi¬ 
ciently to be aware of this or chooses to avoid 
these facts so it gets the story printed. (See 
Info, Wild no 73.) This is a mockery of Wild 
portraying itself as an environmentally 
friendly organisation, being a foundation 
member of the Conservation Alliance; and 
emphasising that the magazine is printed on 
partially recycled paper. Whafs more, this 
effort appears to be lining someone's pockets 
with the sales from the book and the articles 
in Wild, and the pay-on-entry talks by 
Macdonald in Brisbane. Is this another case 
of the media being bought? Warren, you're 
not fooling me... 

Carolyn Lister 
Hamilton Central, Qld 

Warren Macdonald replies: 

Let me get this right: you have launched a 
scathing attack on a guy who has lost both 
his legs, based on 'facts' somebody else told 
you? 

Nobody in my support team was em¬ 
ployed by me. The team was made up of 
close friends, all of whom are committed 
environmental activists. For you to suggest 
that they moved ahead of me clearing a 
path is an insult to both them and myself 

So my effort appears to be lining some¬ 
body's pockets? I suppose that after spend¬ 
ing the best part of 18 months writing a 
book I should just give it away! Hell, while 
I'm at it, I'll do some free slide shows! Then 
again, maybe I should just stay home watch¬ 
ing TV, amassing a small fortune in disabil¬ 
ity-pension payments. 

If you care to take your foot out of your 
mouth for just a moment, contact the staff 
at Wild for my details and give me a call 
some time. Directing your accusations to 
the person concerned—rather than a public 
forum—before you air your 'facts', could 
save you considerable embarrassment in 
the future... 

Overjoyed 

I have been a subscriber to Wild for ten or 
so years and have thoroughly enjoyed every 


issue. You do a wonderful job of balancing 
the interesting articles with informative 
snippets—which makes each issue inspiring. 
My friends usually know when the most 
recent issue has arrived as 1 become totally 
engrossed in the outdoors and talk constantly 
about our next walking trip, whether I feel 
it should be the next local weekender or an 
overseas adventure. 

This season is no different, and when 1 
opened the issue (no 74) to see what was 
in store for my adventurous taste buds, I 
was overjoyed to see Precipitous Bluff star¬ 
ing back at me! We have recently returned 
from the South Coast Track, which we ex¬ 
tended to include a side trip to Precipitous 
Bluff. This entailed a lot of wading, and we 
experienced our share of rain as well. 
Unfortunately, we didn't make it to the top 
of PB as the weather was not on our side 
and the access track up the final ascent re¬ 
sembled a waterfall as opposed to an access 


route. PB is now affectionately known as 
'that bugger of a mountain'. 

I was wondering whether it is possible to 
get a copy of the picture with Grant Dixon's 
article. PB is not the best known, and I have 
not managed to find one picture that does 
it the credit it deserves; however, the one you 
featured is sensational. If it is possible to 
purchase a copy I would really treasure it. 

Thanks again for producing such an 
inspiring product... 

Elizabeth Haines 
Bells Beach, Vic 

Trusting soul sold short on sole 

Your ski boot survey (Wild no 73) had one 
significant error. Carmont Libero boots do 
not weigh 1300 grams a boot. They are 
1700 grams a boot—a significant difference. 

I recently purchased a pair. The shop said 
1600 grams. Wild said 1300 grams. On the 
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- To people buying boots at Ajays, - 

PhMI Carter is something of a Prince Charming 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135. Phone; (03) 9720 4647. Fax: (03) 9720 2538. 


He's always looking for the perfect fit. 


Now, you may be no Cinderella but if you 
prefer bushwalking to ballroom dancing 
you should head out to Ajays Snow 
Country Sports. 


Phill, Robbie and the team can provide 
virtually anyone with bushwalking boots 
that realty fit. Our knowlege of leather and 
last is legendary. This, combined with our 
unique skills in fitting customised moulded 
foot-beds adds up to a service you won't 
get anywhere else in Melbourne. 


The team at Ajays starts off by listening to 
what you have to say. If you've had 
problems with boots before, we like to 
check out your old boots. We will discuss 
with you what sort of walking you intend 
to do and advise you on the best choice of 
boot for the terrain. 


The structure and shape of your feet is 
carefully measured with a sizing gauge, 

(remember them?) and then we hunt 
through our range of no less than 500 pairs 
until we find the perfect boot for you. There's no store in 
Melbourne with a bigger selection. The fit can be further fine - 
tuned by having foot-beds individually moulded to your feet. 


And finally, when you and our staff are 
perfectly happy with your new pair of 
boots, we present you with Ajays' "Boot 
Fit Guarantee" that says Ajays will replace 
your as-new boots or refund the cost if you 
are unhappy with the fit. If they're not as- 
new, a percentage of their price will be 
allowed against the replacement price or 
refund. No one else does that either! 

With service like this you'd naturally expect 
Ajays to stay open longer hours — and we 
do. We're open in summer from 9 am to 
6 pm Monday to Thursday, 9 am to 9 pm 
Friday and 9 am to 2 pm Saturday, and 
even longer hours for skiers in the winter. 
Just now we are clearing out a number of 
discontinued lines so there are some 
imbeatable bargains to be snapped up. And 
we give our "Boot Fit Guarantee" on every 
boot we sell, including remaindered stock. 
So even if you're not exactly Cinderella, come 
into Ajays. We'll sweep you off your feet! 


__ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 


Take a seat at EMC. At the end of the day, 
your feet will thank you! 



Forget checking out blister remedies at the chemist — get smart: 
come in and see Jodie and get boots that fit right the first time. 
Jodie, Eastern Mountain Centre's expert boot fitter, has perfected her 
craft over ten years in the business, including working with Phill at 
Ajays for three years . Now she's carrying on the tradition at EMC. 
That's how we can offer you the very best of fit and service. 

Our mission at EMC is to equip our customers with the right boots 
for hassle-free walking. It means that we can confidently offer you 
our money-back guarantee of fit. 

We carry a large range of boots to suit all kinds of feet, for all kinds 
of trips, whether it's a day walk in the Dandenongs or an expedition 
to Nepal. 

And if your feet have bothered you on 
walking trips, don't hesitate to bring your 
old 'foot-munchers' in to EMC. 

Jodie will give them an expert make-over 
by fitting individually moulded foot-beds 
and carefully stretching the leather to take 
out pressure points. You'll be delighted at 
the improvement! 

EMC — boots that fit right the first time! 


Centre, phone: (03) 9818 1544 fax: (03) 9818 1545 

654b Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn, Vic 3122. email: emc@smart.net.au 



















Cover Your Back 



Active 

Can't sit still? Well, you will be pleased to 
know that Tatonka has designed a range of 
day packs for the active person. Whether it 
be cycling, skate boarding, rollerblading or 
power walking, there is one to suit your 
activity. The Bike & Hike (pictured) with its 
llluminite fabric, comfortable padded 
harness and hip-belt, drink-bottle holders, 
external pocket and storm cover will satisfy 
your need to keep on the go. 


MOUNTAIN 

Gotta get away? Why not head to the 
mountains and enjoy using one of the 
many highly featured Tatonka day packs. 
The Walker 40 (pictured) has been specially 
designed for the bushwalker or skiing 
enthusiast. Its ease of use, incorporating two 
side-pockets, padded harness and hip-belt, 
and top-loading facility with side-zippered 
access, makes it a pleasure to wear. 



STREET 

Always on the move? Do you need a multi¬ 
purpose day pack for either office, college or 
general use? Then don't worry, we have just 
the right thing. The MBA (pictured) is a 
terrific problem-solver with its stow-away 
harness and numerous pockets, pen holders 
and compartments - you can't go wrong. 



Whatever your pack requirements might be, Tatonka has you covered. 

From baby carriers and day packs to travel- and bushwalking packs. 
What's more, you have the assurance of Tatonka's world-wide warranty. 



For a catalogue or product information contact Outdoor Survival. 

6 Dunn Cres, Dandenong, Vic 3175 
Ph: (03) 9793 4288, fax: (03) 9794 0750 www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 


strength of that I thought that 1600 grams 
had to be the upper limit Well, the post office 
scales say 1700 grams. 1 am decidedly un¬ 
impressed. 1 suppose 1 should have weighed 
before buying, but I am a trusting soul. 

1 know those surveys are hard to as¬ 
semble but your readers actually use them. 
So how about getting them right 
Good reading. 

Gordon Bedford 
gbedford@mira.net 
1300 grams is the figure in the Garmont cata¬ 
logue. The surveyor, Glenn van der Knijffi says 
that this was also the weight of the boot he 
weighed, but he points out that a later version of 
this model, which is now in the shops, has more 
features and heavier plastic, and weighs 1600 
grams. Perhaps your Australia Post figure helps 
to explain why postage is so expensive! Editor 


Ace beat up 


What a lovely story on Adrian Gooper (Wild 
no 73). 

I remember Adrian well from the 1960s 
and especially the media beat ups in the 
1980s. I was often on the phone late at 
night attempting to explain to negative journ¬ 
alists that the so-called 'problems' were 
simply Adrian Cooper encouraging his stu¬ 
dents to extend their boundaries. 

During Adrian's retirement I'm sure that 
he will be missed by those in the Endeav¬ 
our Club and by the many students on 
whom he has had a major and very positive 
influence... 

Best regards. 


Dick Smith 
Terrey Hills, NSW 


The rest is history 

I'm just a new subscriber to your very inform¬ 
ative magazine and wish to comment on the 
last point in your Editorial in Wild no 73. 

I think that you underestimate the im¬ 
portance of the older generation in the pur¬ 
suit of outdoor activities. Perhaps some articles 
on some of the earlier pioneering trips 
would be of interest to all your readers. 

Robyn Bodycoat 
bodycoat@corplink.com.au 
Such articles are published fairly regularly in 
Wild. The latest is in issue 73, on the first ascent 
of Federation Peak. Editor 

Toe jam 

...when 1 read Trix in Wild no 73, 'Walking 
downhill without killing your toes', by Hebe 
de Souza, 1 was convinced that there is a 
much simpler answer—correctly fitted boots 
with adequate space for your toes. 

1 wear size-14 boots and, until these sizes 
became commonplace, I suffered size 13s 
which did everything that Hebe describes. 

Ted Cooper 
Powell River, BC 
Canada 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished In this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Nonslip fabric top and durable nylon taffeta 
Fully bonded construction, open cell foam core. 

Proprietary reflective coating for unsurpassed thermal insulation. 
D.W.R. impregnated nylon protects from water and stains. 

All include a Stuff Sack and Repair Kit. 

Spares: Stuff Sacks, Chair Kits and Repair Kits are available. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd Ph: I 800 634 


"Warmth Plus Deluxe and "Warmth Plus Deluxe -1 
models also available. 

CFC free foam.. 

Models with built-in pillows also available. 

Cold weather safe valve. 

US patented and others patent pending. 

ail info@spelean.com.au Internet http://www.spelean.com.au 


SunnyRec Corporation 
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You may not be planning to camp at the South Pole, 


but it^s good to know you con. 


When Peter Treseder, Ian Brown and 
Keith Williams became the first 




Twynam 


KHM-chambered hood design 
even down djtribution 


Orfhtfl hood and foot linings protect down from damp 
hair and socks 


See the complete range of Paddy Pallln 
Mountain Series sleeping bags at: 


Miranda 


Ringwood 
Box Hill 
Adelaide 
Hobart 
Launceston 
Fortitude Valley 


507 Kent St 
527 Kingsway 
74 Macquarie St 
166b Katoomba St 
11 Lonsdale St, Braddon 
Kosciusko Rd 
360 Little Bourke St 
88 Maroondah Hwy 
8 Market St 
228 RundleSt 


110 George St 
138 Wickham St 
884 Hay St 
Ph: 1800 805 398 
(Sydney metro: 9524 1385) 


Call now for a free catalogue; 

1800 805 398 (business hours) 

(Sydney residents; 95241385) 


Oi/ermied, 30 than 

through the zipper 


lochmg TKK zipper 


ollows hog to he opened from either end for easy 
Temperature regulation, and stays done up even v 
■deep restlessly. 


Renectli/e zip pull 

ensures easy operation, 
en in the dark 


Weatherproof, 
breathable Dryloft' fabric 
protects the down from moisture, 
it to loft fully 


Trapezoid foot section 

eeps your feet warmer and more 
comfortable by following the natural shape 
of the foot and encouraging the down to loft 













Coleman% 

THE OUTDOOR RECREATION COMPANY 


MAX LIQUID WITHDRAWAL TECHNOLOGY- “click & cook” 


The Coleman MAX X.pedition stove has 2 hurners, weighs just 709 grams and works perfectly in 
temperatures down to around -20°C. If you think it’s a luxury, you’ve never been really cold. 


Maximum Performance Fuel " 

X.pedition stove 



Kt and lightweight 
I a magnesium/aluminium alloy, this 
stove weighs only 709 grams. 


Makes cooking easy 
The MAX X.pedition stove is stable on 
the ground, has independent control 
for each burner, and lets you adjust the 
heat precisely - from simmer to high. 
Its intense cooking flame boils I litre 
of water in under 4 minutes. 

Burner Output: 2 x 10,000 BTU 


THE OUTDOOR RECREATION COMPAf 


Advanced MAX fuel 

Lightweight aluminium MAX 


Single burner 




Just 312 grams 
and foldable 


Coleman% 


get out 
mote! 


With Liquid Withdrawal there’s no need to 
prime or pump, and there’s no spluttering 
or loss of power. It is the only system that 
offers liquid fuel performance with the 
convenience of butane, 
in any conditions. 

CALL 

1800 224 350 

FOR YOUR NEAREST 
STOCKIST 
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Russian dominates Oz ski classic 


Russian Vitaly Tchernov dominated 
the Kangaroo Moppet cross-country ski 
marathon on 28 August, beating Cam¬ 
eron Morton and Canadian John West- 
dal by more than two minutes. Tcher¬ 
nov was third in last year's 
event. 

Norwegian National Team 
member Jannike Oeyen won 
the women's section, beat¬ 
ing Brigitte Witschi-Wenger 
from Switzerland by more 
than eight minutes. Aus¬ 
tralian champion Camille Mel- 
vey was third. 

Held at Falls Creek in north¬ 
east Victoria, the Moppet at¬ 
tracted skiers from 20 na¬ 
tions. The 42 kilometre course 
had been in good shape un¬ 
til the Wednesday before 
the event, but a day-and-a- 
half of steady rain forced or¬ 
ganisers to make the usual 
few changes. Skiers found it 
tough going on the rain- 
affected snow after a start 
that had been delayed by 30 
minutes due to poor visib¬ 
ility on the exposed higher 
sections of the demanding 
course. 

Tchernov, Morton and 1999 
Australian Champion Ben 
Derrick left the front of the 
main pack in the first few 
kilometres. Derrick, who had 
been sick for most of the 
previous week, dropped off 
at the foot of the first major 
climb. At about 12 kilo¬ 
metres Tchernov picked up 
the pace and broke away from Morton. 
He quickly established a lead over the 
next two kilometres. Six different skiers 
occupied third place at various stages, 
but in the end Westdal skied a very 
good tactical race to finish on the po¬ 
dium. 

Oeyen was never threatened by 
other female competitors, and spent 
most of the race battling with some of 
the top men. At one stage when the 
pace was slow in the chasing pack she 
held fourth place overall. Melvey fin¬ 
ished strongly on the second lap, but 
was unable to catch Witschi-Wenger. 

Daniel Van Der Ploeg and Deb Gods- 
mark won the Australian Birkebeiner 


Men's and Women's events. Second 
placings on this shorter course went to 
Andrew Mock and Kate Spiller; Mark 
Raymond and Alison McArdle were 
third. 


second; Matthew Smith and Kate 
Calder, third. 

The Moppet is not just about racing 
against the clock; for many skiers it is 
the achievement of completing the course 
that is the attraction, to¬ 
gether with the chance to 
catch up with friends from 
around the world. Next year 
will be the tenth Moppet, as 
well as the 21 st birthday for 
the 21 kilometre Australian 
Birkebeiner. Event organisers 
hope that past competitors 
will make a special effort to 
attend the celebrations. 
Allan Marsland 



Right, Norwegian Jannike 
Oeyen won the women's section 
at the Kangaroo Moppet, beating 
Brigitte Witschi-Wenger from 
Switzerland by more than eight 
minutes. Australian champion 
Camille Melvey came third. Shaw 












MICROLITE™ 

TRAVEL CLOTHING 



THE WAY 


MICROLIGHT TRAVEL 
CLOTHING is: 
•AUSTRALIAN MADE 
•COMFORTABLE & COOL 
•LIGHTWEIGHT 
•EXTREMELY QUICK DRYING 
•COMPACT 

•MILDEW, ODOUR & SOIL 
RESISTANT 
•TOUGH & RESILIENT 
•SUN PROTECTIVE TO 50+ 

Chosen by the 
Australian Fly Fishing 
Team 

BUY THE BEST 
BUY AUSTRALIAN 

Available in Mens & Womens 
sizes, including long pants, from 
leading Outdoor Specialist Stores. 



Clothing for the 
Outdoor Enthusiast 
Ph: (03) 9460 7077 Fax: (03) 9462 1893 



Of all the gear to not forget on your next bushwalk, your 
■^Therm-a-Rest tops the list. The Performance Series uses 
^^Bjjj^LiteFoam™ which makes them our lightest, most 
compact comfortable mattresses. What’s more, they’re 
expedition-proven and guaranteed for life. Call i8oo 882 058 or 
check out www.cascadedesigns.com for more information. 
Sweet dreams. -- 
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Ian Ryan 

Popular outdoor education teacher and 
enthusiast Ian Ryan, 45, died suddenly on 28 
August, having just participated in the Kanga¬ 
roo Moppet. 

Extremely Fit and active, Ian taught at 
Victoria's B^ong Outdoor Education Centre 
from 1989, having spent more than a decade 
before this as a secondary teacher in the 
Wodonga region. 

Ian loved to explore the Bogong High Plains, 
(whether on skis, mountain bike or by foot. He 
derived great pleasure from sharing his out¬ 
door experiences with family and friends. 

Ian excelled in many sporting and recre¬ 
ational pursuits, often displaying his fierce de¬ 
termination, but always with grace and good 
humour. He embraced the experiences of life, 
treating problems as new opportunities, and 
encouraged others to do the same. Those who 
knew Ian are left with the challenge of making 
the most of life's opportunities, as he did so 


He is survived by his wife Julie and children 
Sean and Leah. 

Craig Chapman 

) - 



I Popular outdoor education teacher { 
and enthusiast Ian Ryan, 45, died 
I suddenly in August, having just 
I participated in the Kangaroo 
^ Moppet. He is pictured 

! competing in the 
1995 Australian 
Birkebeiner. 

) Matthew Bower 


World champ to defend title 



World rogaining champion Nigel Aylott at a rogaining checkpoint. In January 
he will defend his world title in New Zealand. According to Aylott, rogaining 
presents him with his greatest physical and mental endurance challenges. 
Peter Ittak 


Melbourne rogainer Nigel Aylott, 33, is to 
defend his world title on the South Island of 
New Zealand on 15-16 [anuary 2000. In 
1998 he won the World Rogaining Cham¬ 
pionship in Canada with his Finnish team¬ 
mate, liro Kakko. 

For the uninitiated, rogaining is the sport 
of long-distance cross-country navigation, in 
which teams of two to five people visit as 
many checkpoints as they wish in a set 
period of between sbc and twenty-four hours. 

While his small stature may not intimidate 
the competition (he is 168 centimetres tall 
and weighs about 60 kilograms), his achieve¬ 
ments in rogaining, ultraruns (longer than 
marathons), and mountain running certainly 
impress. 

He has won the Victorian rogaining 
championships four times, is the current 
national champion in 100 kilometre road 
running and 50-mile track running, and is a 
top competitor in mountain running events. 

Aylott says that he is motivated by the 
challenge of finding out what he can do. 

He believes that his running strength and 
endurance and the ability to concentrate for 
24 hours at a time make him good at rogain¬ 
ing events, in which he has competed since 
1985. The sport presents him with his greatest 
physical and mental endurance challenges. 


Navigation is the most critical element for 
rogainers, according to Aylott. He offers 
them the following advice: the best strategy 
is to maintain an even pace although you 
may want to go faster during daylight. At 
night concentrate on navigating well rather 
than using a bright torch to search for 
checkpoints, and keep in mind alternative 
route options for the last two hours of the 
event. Get plenty of rest before and after a 
rogaine. In the week that follows, it's good 
to exercise gently (walking, cycling). 

He suggests that rogaining appeals more 
to bushwalkers than does orienteering; ro¬ 
gainers use a standard map rather than a 
specialised one, and they don't have to be 
competitive. 

Although a world champion, he has re¬ 
ceived little financial support and not any 
prize money from rogaining. In fact, he has 
to juggle his training (one to two hours of 
mnning, cycling or aerobics a day) and com¬ 
peting with a full-time job at Telstra. He says 
that he is basically rewarded personally for 
his efforts in rogaining, which is 'a more 
social sport concentrating on participation'. 

When asked what he disliked about ro¬ 
gaining, he replied: 'Having to clean the 
shoes and gaiters afterwards!' 

Naomi Peters 
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anoeing, 
jshwalking, 
Navigation, Ropes 
Courses, Adventure- 
based ieaming. Field 
St 

Interpretation, Pius core 
;raining in Planning, Risk 
management. Environment, 
Emergency response and 0H&5. 
You’ll benefit from our training 
strategy, which meets the current 
for 


details call 

WorthWild OR (07) 3633 4330 

ildS'powerup.eom.a#; 


Distributed by Sea to Summit Pty Ltd 
6 Brown Street, East Perth, 
Western Australia 6004 
Phone (08 9221 6617 
Fax (08) 9221 6618 
Email: seatosum@iinet.net.au 


Fuil skills training is 
available in 


Available in a range of sizes with 
accessories at all good outdoors shops 


No sloshing infinitely mouldable, chemically 
neutral, rlexi-Flask and Flexi Tanker are 
constructed of space-age materials for an 
age-old problem - staying hydrated. Freeze 
it, boil it, fold it - Flexis bounce back every 
time. No unpleasant aftertaste - even the 
most delicately flavoured contents maintain 
their flavour. Operates flawlessly and without 
leaking either upright or inverted. 



Into the deep 

Peter Ackroyd reports that Melbourne 
cavers discovered several significant 
caves on New Zealand's South Island in 
January. The caves are on the north¬ 
west flank of Mt Owen in Kahurangi 
National Park. One of them. Viceroy 
Shaft, is 415 metres deep and a kilo¬ 
metre long. Its end has not yet been 
sighted, but the cave already qualifies 
as one of the ten deepest in New 
Zealand. In fact, it was getting bigger 
(and much wetter) the deeper the 
cavers went. Other caves found and 
explored were typically potholes with 
depths of 90 metres, 60 metres 
(VicTom Pot), and several around the 
20 metre mark. 


Eric Lenser about to descend a 90 
metre deep pothole, one of several 
cokfe^ found by Melbourne cavers 
at Mt Owen on New Zealand's 
South Island in January. A vertical 
jhaft ' system, it has a waterfall;^ 
tjjolc^ in rpbble, and narrow ^ 
rM. F^etef Acj(roy(J 
- * 


S C R O G G I N 

I Cross-country skiers will be the only 
losers when a proposed trail fee 
system is introduced in 2000 for the 
use of the XC trails at Perisher Val¬ 
ley, New South Wales, according to the 
Kosciuszko Cross Country Skiers. The 
group is concerned that XC skiers will 
have to pay to use the trails when, it 
claims, the franchise agreement between 
the State Government and Murray 
Publishing covering the Perisher Valley 
skiing area states that the lessee can be 
directed to conduct grooming services 
at no cost to the public in return for 
lucrative exclusivity rights. 
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Competitors before the start of the final Paddy Pallia Cross Country Ski Classic at Perisher Valley, NSW, in August The 
winners of the Men's and Women's Open events were NickAlmoukov and Alina McMaster Victor Zubakin 


H The final Paddy Pallin Cross Country 
Ski Classic (25 kilometres) was held 
at Perisher Valley, NSW, on 14 Au¬ 
gust. In the Men's Open Nick Al- 
moukov finished ahead of Anthony 
Evans, second, and Tom Landon-Smith, 
third. Alina McMaster won the Women's 
Open, beating Jenny Altermatt, second, 
and Carla Zijlstra, third. The 12 kilometre 
Rex Cox Cross Country Ski Classic 
was held on the same day. The Men's 
Open had a tight finish: Matt Murtagh 
beat Matt O'Rourke by just three seconds 
to win the event. David Colledge came 
in third. In the Women's Open Kate 
Calder was first, Sally Cunningham, sec¬ 
ond, and Leisl Redmond, third. 

H Adventurer and explorer Peter Treseder 
and environmental scientist Tim Jarvis 
began a trans-Antarctic trek on 17 
October. They are the first to attempt a 
complete traverse of Antarctica—where 
temperatures frequently drop below 
-40°C—without aid from machines, 
dogs, sails or food dumps. 

■ Ken De-mott tells us that a new foot¬ 
bridge has been constructed on the 
Mersey River, Tasmania, south of 
Lake Rowland, and that the walking 
track that leads to it passes through 
private land. He adds that walkers should 
feel free 'to pop in and have a cup of 
tea' if he's at home in the Pine Huts 
near the west end of the bridge. 

H Adventurer Huw Kingston recently 
travelled from Brisbane to Darwin 
by mountain bike, sea kayak, foot and 
canoe. The 6000 kilometre trip took 105 
days, ending on 8 October. It was the 
third leg of his City2City project, in which 
he hopes to link the State capitals by 
making similar self-propelled journeys. 



Corrections and amplifications 

In a caption on page 15 of Wild no 74, we 
said that Douglas Mawson was the first 
Australian to reach the South Magnetic 
Pole in 1908; in fact, he did this in 1909. 


"*^n about rucksack- 


Adventurer Huw Kingston nears the 
top of Mt Bartle Frere (1622 metres), 
the highest point in Queensland, on 
his recent 6000 kilometre journey 
from Brisbane to Darwin by 
mountain bike, sea kayak, foot and 
canoe. Kingston collection 


Highlights included paddling alongside 
Hinchinbrook Island and beyond, walk¬ 
ing down from Mt Dalrymple into St 
Helens Creek, standing on the sum¬ 
mit of Mt Bartle Frere, and walking 
in Kakadu and with two Aborigines. 
He also had to learn the habits of 
crocodiles in rivers! O 
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ABSEILING 

CANYONING 

ROCKCLIMBING 
ICE CLIMBING 
MOUNTAINEERING 



Courses • Tours • Expeditions 


Himalayan Three 
Peaks expedition 
September 2DDD 
booking now! 


Australian School of 
Mountaineering 
166B Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: 02 4782 2014 
Fax: 02 4782 5787 
email :asm @pnc. com.au 
www.ausmtn.com.au 


The GST and 



subscriptions 


Following the government's recent announcement, we are now required to 
collect ten per cent GST for the value of that part of all subscriptions to be 
mailed after 30 June 2000, and pay it to the Australian Taxation Office. This 
applies to all Australian-addressed subscriptions including issue 78 and 
subsequent issues. 


The following prices include GST for the affected issues. When 
subscribing or resubscribing to Wild please pay the rate shown 
which applies to your new/renewed subscription. (If this isn't 
done, it may be necessary to reduce the number of copies mailed.) 


Note: Existing subscribers/donors will find the last issue number of their concluding 
subscription as the last two digits of the code stamped in the top right comer of a 'Your 
subscription has expired !'/donor renewal form, or after 'Last Issue' above their name on 
a magazine address sheet. 


First issue of Price of new/renewed subscription 

new/renewed subscription 1 year 2 years 3 years 


75 Uan-Mar 2000) 

$30.70 

$55.25 

$80.63 

76 (Apr-Jun 2000) 

$31.45 

$55.90 

$81.25 

77 Uul-Sep 2000) 

$32.20 

$56.55 

$81.88 

78 (Oct-Dec 2000) onwards 

$32.95 

$57.20 

$82.50 
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...So how will they find you? 



The KTI mini SAT-ALERT 

emergency beacon is your personal link to rescue 
no matter what your outdoor pursuit. This truly 
pocket size device is totally waterproof and 
ready for immediate activation. 

In an emergency situation, simply raise the 
aerial and press the button. 

The device will transmit for up to four 
days continuously on both the 121.5 
and 243 MHz satellite monitored 
nternational distress frequencies. 
The KTI mini SAT-ALERT emergency 
beacon is approved to AS/NZS 4330 and 
aviation regulation CAR252A. 

The KTI mini SAT-ALERT emergency beacon 
comes complete with Armatech carry bag, long 
life lithium batteries and five year warranty. 

Pocket-sized Whatever your pursuit, the 

peace of mind. kTI mini SAT-ALERT 

should be your constant companion. 

Proudly designed and manufactured In Australia by 


KINETIC TECHNOLOGY INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 

1 Kembla St., Cheltenham East, Victoria 3192 ACN 058 419 695 
Phone: (03) 9583 9566 Fax: (03) 9583 9805 
Email: info(@kti.com.au 
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"Moisture Control System" 

an exact fibre blend pulls moisture from the 
bottom and channelled to the top to evaporate. 
Feet stay dry, eliminating the blistering that 
Turned Welt Tops moisture and friction can cause, 

for a non binding smoother 
fit at the top of the leg. 


Terry Cushioning 

in both the leg and instep for 
warmth and for protect! 
from laces 


You agonised and debated with yourself 
long before you bought your boots. 
Would they keep vour feet dry? Would 
they be comfortable? Would they give 
you blisters? All that heartache and then 
you just grab whatever socks are lurking 
under your bed! 

Performance boots work best when 
teamed with equally well designed socks. 
The Wigwam Ultimax is the most 
technical sock your 'smalls' drawer will 


Available at leading outdoor & sport shops. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 
Phone (02) 9438 2266, Fax (02) 9438 2520 
E-mail outag@outdooragencies.com.au 


Thin lop 

allows the fabric to hug 
the top of the foot 

Elasticized Arch Panels 

provides comfort and a snug fit 
enhancing circulation to stop foot 

"Thin Technology" Cushioned Sole 

ultra-dense sole construction allows for 
cushioning and absorption of impact shock, yet it 
does so without the bulk that often causes friction 
interferes with the performance of technical footwear 


“Y" Heel Pocket 

anatomically designed to correctly fit 
your heel. This better fit provides 
comfort and helps keep sock in place 
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The Wild Life 


A home among the gum-trees 

Quentin Chester introduces us to his friends-oddbails with 
mottled skin and characters who sway and hum 



Let's co for a walk. A little toddle 

down that gully there. Won't take long. 
There are just a few things I'd like to show 
you. Trees mainly. 

Sorry about all the fences. Somebody got 
carried away. There are so many gates we 
decided to give them names. The creek 
runs through here, so this one's Water Gate. 
Watch your step, it's pretty slippery. That 
little one way down the bottom of this gully 
is Rood Gates. And the one all alone on the 
hill—his name's Bill. [Groan. Editor] 

Sheep have chewed this paddock bare 
but at least this old stringybark over here 
has survived. Must be 80 years old or more. 
Could tell a few stories I reckon. You can 
see where it's lost some big boughs. This 
one's not a bad place to park your bum and 
watch the sunset. 

Let's get into the scrub: follow this spur 
between the two gullies. Pretty good set of 
weeds, eh! We've got everything here. All 
the Bs—blackberries, broom, bracken, briar- 
rose and boneseed. Plus hawthorn and 
holly. Not to mention masses of gorse and 
erica. You name it, we've got it. Should get 
a grant to preserve this lot. Make it a listed 
attraction. The brass plaque could say: 
'Here in a few hundred square metres is 
perhaps the finest example of how to bug¬ 
ger up the local flora.' 

Actually, we're having a crack at getting 
rid of the stuff. A bit of botanic cleansing. 
Play Cod. Slash and burn. Bung in a few 
natives. She'll be right. 

Nothing's that simple, of course. The 
other day I was hacking away at some gorse 
and this beaut, little nest cup with three 
speckled eggs fell at my feet. I'd just des¬ 
troyed a singing honey-eater's offspring. 

A lot of tiny birds hide out in the tall 
weeds. In the dense patch on the slope 


over there you'll find red-browed finches 
nesting plus a few spotted pardalotes. New 
Holland honey-eaters, white-browed scrub 
wrens and yellow-rumped thombills. That 
prickly confusion is a safe haven for a bunch 
of birds which used to hang out in a 
shrubby understorey that's been cleared for 
cows and houses. So we'll save ourselves 
some blood and sweat and keep a few 
weed plots for the birds. 

Oh yeah, the lights up there on the hill. 
That's our place. Been here since Easter. 
The house is a '70s time warp, but it'll do. 
OK, 1 know I said that I'd never live back 
here in the hills, what with the bushfires 
and all. But the 'burbs were starting to grind 
me down. Couldn't hack the neighbours so 
close, sirens at 2 am, stubbies lobbed over 
the fence, boons cracking wheelies outside 
the bedroom window. 

So we started snooping around for a 
place with a bit of room and ended up 
here. I know it's not exactly the Tarkine but 
to us it feels like paradise. The only neigh 
hours we can hear have feathers. The street 
gets about five cars a day if you're unlucky. 
And on a clear morning I can be in the kit¬ 
chen up to my elbows in suds and’'stare 20 
kilometres across treetops and nqt much 


Speaking of fires, the weird thing is that 
there hadn't been a bushfire in this valley 
since 1959. Then just a few weeks after we 
moved I got a call saying that there was 
smoke over the hills—our hills. By the time 
1 got home the spouse had the gutters brim¬ 
ming and our fire pump rearing to go. 
Luckily, the worst was over and the main 
excitement was watching water-bombing 
planes buzzing low over our roof Still, I 
didn't sleep too well that night, especially in 
the wee smalls when the wind picked up. 

So why this place? Well the trees got to 
me. I know we had those whopping Nor¬ 
folk Island pines lined up around us by the 
beach. All very impressive and I used to like 
watching winter squalls ripping through and 
the maggies perched on top swaying back 
and forward. Trouble was the pines had just 
been plonked there to pretty up the streets. 
They didn't belong. 

What we're looking at in this gully is what's 
always been here. South Aussie bluegums 
and lots of messmate stringybarks. And it 
sure is a mess, mate; a muddle of crooked 
limbs and fallen branches. Piles of leaves. 
Sticks you're forever tripping over. So un¬ 
tidy, in fact, that it looks perfectly natural. 

Even though there are heaps of reasons 
not to live on a ridge such as this, here we 
are. 1 s'pose it comes down to the fact that 
this feels like the kind of place I've spent 
the last 20 years trying to escape to. A place 
where eucalypts rule. 

Bushwalking bods come to know lots of 
things, especially about trees. How they 


If you go dam to the woods today 
you'rd h for a big surprise. 

Gre 








REACH for professional 
qualifications in the 
outdoor recreation 
industry. 

Outland is an Accredited 
Training Provider under 
the NSW VETAB 
programme, and is the 
leading commercial 
organisation able to 
offer qualifications to 
Outdoor Recreation 
Certificate Level IV in: 
climbing, remote-a 
response and rescue, 
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Arnhem Land Success! 


Jawoyn Explorer: 
14 May - 3 June 


We cannot be sure we 
will be allowed to run 
this trip again. 

It took us more than ten years to 
get permission for the first trip. 
That trip was a resounding 
success, but the traditional owners 
have stressed that we cannot take 
continued access for granted. This 
is a once in a lifetime opportunity. 
Where else can you spend three 
weeks walking through the bush 
with an Aboriginal guide? If you 
want to find out more, please ask 
for the trip notes. 

halfway palm p ^ IJNj lY 


Phone: (08) 8985 2134 Fax: (08) 8985 2355 


The Jawoyn Association, which 
represents the traditional owners of 
the region near Katherine, has given 
us permission to repeat our 1999 
trip to the headwaters of the 
Katherine River in the south-east 
corner of Kakadu and the south-west 
corner of Arnhem Land. Both areas 
are normally out of bounds to 
bushwalkers. 

We will be accompanied by an 
Aboriginal guide and/or member of 
the jawoyn Association staff. We will 
have a helicopter food drop at the 


Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington St Millner NT 0810 
Email: wa1kabout@ais.net.au 
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bend and roar in a gully wind. Or that soft, 
leafy chatter you get with a light northerly. 
The way bark shreds and peels. How trunks 
turn as glossy as a racehorse in the wet. The 
lime and mulberry tinge of new growth. 
Trees that give shade. The ones to tuck 
behind in a squall. Good wood for camp¬ 
fires. Trees that signpost water. The widow 
makers. Saplings you can use for abseiling. 
That sort of thing. 

I was thinking about this the other day 
during a breather from hacking at some 
blackberries. This might sound soppy, but 
even when I'm down here by myself I 
never feel alone. It seems to me that with 
trees you're in company. They are some¬ 
thing you can warm to—and not just in a 
fire. A trunk to hug if you're into that sort 
of thing. 

Take this little nook, for example. What 
we have here are not neat 'specimens'. In¬ 
stead we have a shaggy, scrappy grab-bag of 
a forest. This tall timber isn't just a roof over 
our heads—it animates the place. There are 
limbs and crowns. Characters who sway 
and hum. Oddballs with mottled skin. Pro¬ 
geny making their way in the world. Burly 
types who endure the seasons. Old-timers 
stumbling to the ground to rot. 

Often trees are the crux of a place. What 
would it be like to ski in the High Country 
if there weren't any snow gums? How 
would we regard the Macdonnell Ranges 
without the pale, milky appendages of ghost 
gums? Or an escarpment creek in Arnhem 
Land minus the shade of anbinik trees? Rip 
all the boabs off a Kimberley ridge or the 
angophoras from Sydney's sandstone bush 
and see what's left. Rocks and blinding sky, 
that's what. 

Of course, this country's got its famous 
forests in the south-west and south-east. 
Big-time stands of karri, jarrah and moun¬ 
tain ash. All very majestic. And yes, it's 
bloody shameful the way they're still being 
logged. But that's not what I'm on about 
here. Nor am 1 trying to flog rainforests. Yeah, 
yeah, I know they're absolutely fabulous. 
But they steal the limelight—|eez, they steal 
all the bloody light. Too dark and crowded. 
Can't see where one tree begins and an¬ 
other ends. 

No, what I'm trying to say is that even a 
scratchy, anonymous stretch of scrub such 
as this has a lot going for it. And not just the 
trees. There are also the tenants. Chortling 
eastern rosellas and red-necked honey- 
eaters (my alarm clocks). Rainbow lorikeets 
gabbling away. Several noisy magpie 
families. And late in the day we're visited 
by a flock of yellow-tailed black cockatoos. 
Ancient birds lumbering by. 

Enough raving; we'd better move on. I've 
grubbed out a little path through here back 
towards the main creek. Nice bits of white 
quartz on the ground. This sheltered bower 
is my favourite place in the early evening. 
On a cold night a month or so back I was 
down here watching the last light breaking 
through the branches when a bunch of 
kookaburras burst into a mad cackle. Not 
just one or two but nine of the noisy in¬ 
dividuals lined up on a horizontal branch as 


though old diggers in the front bar. Slicked- 
back heads tilted skyward. Dagger beaks 
doing their staccato gargle. A vintage Movie¬ 
tone newsreel come to life. 

Each day it's something different. When 
we first looked at the place with Ron, the 
land agent, a koala waddled across the lawn 
and climbed the tree just by the balcony. 
The other morning I looked up to see three 
magpies chasing a ring-tailed possum along 
the black bundle of cables suspended under 
the powerlines. It's getting to the stage where 
it feels as though I need David Atten¬ 
borough to commentate every time 1 stumble 
out to get the newspaper, just last Saturday 
I walked down the driveway and was met 
by a one-and-a-half metre tall western grey 
kangaroo bounding down the street, bold 
as you please. Yes, it all happens here in 
bush suburbia. 

These trees around us—our new address- 
form another branch outlet in the back- 
woods that are my life. 1 grew up not far 
from here on another timbered spur. From 
my bed I looked out the window up to an 
old Eucalyptus camaldulensis (aka river red 
gum). This giant was my barometer of the 
world outside. By the light on the leaves or 
the twist of a branch in the wind 1 could 
judge the day. If I was home crook from 
school I would happily lie there all after¬ 
noon gazing into the restless mass of leaves 
and blossom. 


'This feels like 
the kind of place 
where eucalypts 
rule/ 


Like most kids I was a tree climber. Gums 
are a challenge. All smooth trunks and up¬ 
turned branches. You have to improvise 
with ropes. Or nail blocks to the trunk to 
step on. Always enjoyed being perched up 
high watching people below. It was spying, 
I guess. Did quite a bit of this a few years 
ago when we lived on an island near Syd¬ 
ney. A big flood lifted the water-table and, 
sadly, killed a lot of introduced eucalypts. 
Couldn't survive having their feet wet for 
weeks on end. 1 spent months, on and off, 
high in the dead crowns of these gums, 
amputating limbs with a bush saw. Hard 
yakka but it gave me a birdlike view of 
nearby backyards. It's surprising what people 
do when they don't know they're being 
watched. 

1 still fell the occasional branch. But more 
often these days I make it my business to 
walk among trees. Been doing it for ten 
years. I write about them. Perch in their 
shade. Cook on their coals. All sorts of 
trees. Rock figs. Desert oaks. Woollybutts. 
Banksias. Cypress trees. Satinays. Tea-trees. 
Sugar gums. For me, too many trees are 
barely enough. And my livelihood is inky 


words on wood pulp. Not a paper-bark 
novelist as such. More your scribbly gum. 

And when not scribbling I help my mid¬ 
dle brother to deliver aromatic oak barrels 
to wine makers. A business started by my 
paternal grandfather. A stem, old codger 
who also used to deal in ash, beech and 
hickory. Wood for axe-handles, tennis rac¬ 
quets and the like. My Mum's family were 
master joiners. Tall, beaky blokes of Prus¬ 
sian descent. They built kitchens and doors 
out of meranti, cedar and Oregon. So, you 
see, my family roots are in trees. I've got 
sawdust in the blood. 



The light's going. We'd better get back. It's 
pretty steep getting up here. Amazing how 
these stringybarks can hang on. Oh yeah, 
there's something else to show you. Check 
this guy out. A strapping, young Tassie blue- 
gum. Already a good 30 metres tall. Not 
exactly a local here, I know. Still, a nifty 
reminder of other times and places. Tassie 
forests, naturally enough. But also the home¬ 
sickness 1 always felt when lobbing into 
New Delhi after a month's trekking in high 
Kashmir or Nepal and seeing hundreds of 
these trees—Eucalyptus globus—\mmg the 
city's circling streets. I get the same feeling 
in San Francisco when I take time out in 
Tilden, a little park just across San Francisco 
Bay, behind Berkeley. You can turn your 
back on Californian excess. Wander into 
groves of big eucalypts and inhale bluegum 
vapours. 

That's the thing about growing up with 
trees. Once they grab you by the senses they 
never let go. Still, it's getting a bit brisk out 
here now. Time to get inside and watch some 
embers. You can meet the spouse. The one 
who smiles and calls me a sap. O 
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Evolved from the famous SIGG narrow 
neck water bottles, there is now a SIGG 
bottle you can stuff snow into while 
backcountry skiing or mountaineering. 
One you can mix milkshakes or muesli 
in. Also a bottle that is easy to clean. 
It has sturdy, seamless aluminium 
construction, which is internally coated 
for resistance to fruit acid, alcoholic and 
isotonic beverages. The wide loop lid of 
the new Wide Mouth SIGG can be 
easily gra^d with cold or gloved 
fingers. Be first on your pond 
to try the anodised, one litre MSk 
model. So hop in and get one. 
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BUSH TlJCKEll 

PAN 

After a long day in the wild the last 
thing you’re looking forward to is the 
‘washing-up.’ With a SIGG INOXAL 
Cookset your tucker will be ready pronto 
due to the special stainless steel/aluminium 
laminate. The lightweight yet strong 
aluminium rapidly disperses heat around 
the hygenic stainless steel inner surface. 
The black sides receive an even _ 
heat, so when you’ve gobbled 
down supper, watch the sunset 
instead of scubbing’n’seraping. 




PUR WATER 
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While the water in backcountry streams often looks 
pristine and clean, it is unfortunately hiding many 
invisible microorganisms, which are just as happy 
to live in humans. Some of these bugs include 
protozoa like Giardia, bacteria such as E. coli and 
dangerous viruses. So even if the water might appear 
crystal clear, it may in fact be very dirty. 


The PUR range of Purifiers can give you up to one 
litre of bug free water in just one minute. Most 
models include a carbon filter, which improves 
water taste and removes odours. See the entire PUR 
range of Filters and Purifers in good outdoor stores. 

PUR. Because you don't know what is in the water. § 


PUR 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. Phone: |02) 9438 2266 Fox: |02) 9438 2520. P 
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the difference 


1 have tried them out and they 
feel fantastic. They are 
absolutely brilliant” 

Mrs. James (UK) 


“It is the most comfortable 
shoe I ever had” 

Mr. Moses (ISRAEL) 

“I put 2500 miles on each pair 
and loved them the whole way’ 
Mr. Stevenson (USA) 


Zamberlan boots are available 
worldwide. 


For Zamberlan product and stockist information contact Reflex Sports. Ph (02) 9211 1334, fax (02) 9211 1347 





















Outdoor Skills 


How to paddle white water 



David Clark introduces some basic techniques. Drawings by Michael 


r dreamed that any mere physical 
experience could be so stimulating...Now that 
it I don't wonder you love 

boating. 

Katherine Hepburn after running white-water 
rapids in the African Queen, 1951 

It is unlikely that a wooden steam- 

boat would last long on Australia's white- 
water rivers—even if the levels were up! 
Today you are more likely to experience 
Hepburn's aquatic euphoria in a canoe or 
kayak. 

Learning the basics 

Many canoeists find it blissful to glide quietly 
across the water, the bow first slicing 
then distorting the landscape re¬ 
flected on the surface, the sounds 
of the bush disturbed only by the 
rhythmic plunk of the paddle. Al¬ 
though white-water kayakers may 
find the flat water before or after 
the rapids tedious, the truth is 


most gung-ho kayaker in 
Christendom has to learn to paddle on calmer 
waters. 

To try to cover all the basic kayaking 
strokes in a short magazine-article 
would inevitably result in sodden stu¬ 
dents and dry reading. The best way to 
learn the rudiments is on a basic skills 
course. Over one or two days you will 


River right 


River left 


learn how to paddle forwards (in a straight 
line) and how to manoeuvre the kayak us¬ 
ing sweep strokes, side draws and bow draws. 
Support strokes and capsize drill are covered 
as well. (These strokes are defined in the 
glossary.) 

Courses cost $80 or more a day and are 
run by State canoe associations (see Out¬ 
door Skills, Wild no 74) and commercial op¬ 
erators. Learning good techniques early 
from qualified instructors will make the 
transition to white water easier. 

Some canoe clubs run beginners' trips on 
which you can develop the skills learned on 
a course. Clubs also provide contact with 
other paddlers—potential companions on 


future river trips. Numerous instructional 
books and videos on all aspects of kayaking 
are available if you want to teach yourself 

What to wear 

Always paddle white water with a personal 
flotation device and a helmet. After fitting 
the spray-deck over the cockpit rim make 
sure that the release strap is on the outsidel 
See Wild no 74 for more information on 
equipment and clothing. 

Capsizing and swimming 
(the art of falling in) 

Do you know what to do if your kayak 
capsizes on a river? Hanging upside down 
under water is disorienting and may be 
alarming the first time round—and it doesn't 
improve much with time either! 











My river trip 

After driving for hours and repeatedly 
consulting the guidebook, we found 
the put-in by accident. With reasonable 
care we unloaded the boats—only lost 
one wing mirror this time. 

I changed into thermals still damp 
from the trip the day before-l must 
remember to wash them. All the dry 
clothes were dumped into John's car, 
then he and Alison set off to do the car 
shuttle. Out came the hacky sack. An 
hour or so later Alison's car reap¬ 
peared. We ran through who would 
carry the first aid kits, throw ropes, 
spare clothes and, most importantly, 
the jelly snakes. 

The river was at a good level—I'd 
checked it on the Internet that morning. 
Walter had run the river a few weeks 
before and warned us about a recently 
fallen tree blocking one of the rapids. 
John hadn't paddled this grade, so we 
arranged to keep a close eye on him— 
particularly as he was carrying the car 
keysl 

We left plenty of time in case we had 
any swimmers. After quickly running 
through some river signals we were 
off. The rapids came thick and fast with 
plenty of places to play. We portaged 
the blocked rapid and lunched on a 
beach in the middle of the gorge. After 
lunch the river eased off and I spotted 
a platypus. A few rapids at the end 
tested our tired arms before John's car 
came into view. 

As always, everyone was economical 
with the truth when regaling their pad¬ 
dling feats of the day. We had only one 
swimmer in the end—I had to buy the 
first beers that night, but I swear that 
the stopper was so big it sucked my 
booties off! 


If you tip over on a rapid, lean forward in 
your kayak. This makes it easier to get out 
and stops your chin from rearranging rocks 
in the river. Wait until you are completely 
upside down, then grab hold of the spray- 
deck release strap and pull it firmly. Place 
your hands on the kayak deck beside your 
hips. Push down to lift your buttocks off the 
seat, then shove the kayak forwards and 
away from you (or do a forward roll). Swim 
to the surface and resume breathing. 

Stay on the upstream side of the kayak 
and hold the end loop of the boat as well 
as your paddle in one hand. Float on your 
back with your feet up and pointing down¬ 
stream. The kayak will provide good flota¬ 


tion, particularly if it is fitted with air bags. 
Swim to the bank or assist your rescuer. 

White-water techniques 

On flat water, edging, or leaning, the boat is 
not critical; on moving water it is essential. 
Most capsizes on rivers are due to edging 
the boat the wrong way. In instances where 
the paddler edges wrongly, rounded boats, 
such as Dancers, are more forgiving than 


your kayak may dig into the water, causing 
you to tip over for more underwater discus- 


Breaking in (Figure 2) 

This technique is used to move from an 
eddy (see glossary) into the main current and 
continue downstream. 

Paddle upstream into the current at an 
angle to the main flow. The angle varies 
depending on the power of the water—the 


stronger the current, the narrower the angle 
required. Lean downstream and into the turn 
(Rules 1 and 2) and perform a low brace or 
bow draw (see glossary). The current 
pushes on the bow of the kayak and, com¬ 
bined with your turning stroke, the boat 
spins to face downstream. 


Breaking out (Figure 3) 

The following explains how you can move 
from the main current into an eddy. 

Paddle downstream and aim towards the 
top of the eddy you want to enter. Boat 
lean, speed and angle of approach vary de¬ 
pending on the volume of water and size of 
the eddy. You will learn by experience, that 
is, by running a rapid backwards after miss¬ 
ing the last eddy! 

A gentle turning curve is usually best as 
this maintains good speed when crossing 
the eddy line. As the boat starts to cross the 
eddy line, lean into the turn (Rule 2), put in 
a big forward sweep (see glossary) on the 
downstream side and use a low brace or 
bow draw to complete the break out. 


Ferry gliding (Figure 4) 

This technique is used to cross from one 
side of the river to the other without travel¬ 
ling up- or downstream. 


modern white-water kayaks, which have 
sharp edges (rails) and flat decks to give 
greater manoeuvrability and control. 


Rule 1: lean downstream (Figure 1) 

When side-on to a current, lift the upstream 
edge of the kayak out of the water by rais¬ 
ing the knee on that side Heart downstream). 
If you don't, the water is likely to catch your 
upstream edge and flip you over for a quick 
conversation with the fish. 


Rule 2: edge into turns 

Edge the kayak into turns—as you would on 
a bike—by raising the knee on the outside 
of the turn. If you don't, the back deck of 
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By paddling forwards at an angle to the 
current, the upstream force (your paddling) 
and downstream force (the current) com¬ 
bine to push the boat sidewards. The angle 
of the boat to the current depends on the 
force of the water—the stronger the flow, 
the narrower the angle. Leaning downstream 
is important (Rule 1). 

Running the rapids 

White-water kayaking differs from most ad¬ 
venture sports in that the surface you are 
on is constantly moving and changing. If 
you make a mistake you can't just stop and 
go back to try again. And it all happens so 
quickly! 

To avoid becoming river fodder on your 
first rapids: 

generally stay in the main flow unless it's 
blocked by a tree or other hazard; 
keep the kayak pointing downstream; 
lean downstream if side-on to the cur- 

paddle like mad. This keeps the boat mov¬ 
ing forward and thus provides some 
stability. 

Good paddlers appear to glide effortlessly 
down rapids with minimal effort, but even 
the experts had to crash and bash their way 
to the bottom of a rapid in a maelstrom of 
paddle strokes and facial expressions when 
they started out. As your skills improve 
you'll learn to use the water and not fight 
against it. Small waves, eddies, stoppers (see 


Glossary 

Bow draw. An advanced turning 
stroke used when breaking in and 
out of the current. 

C-to-C roll. A method of uprighting a 
capsized kayak using a paddle stroke. 
Can also be done without a paddle 
(hand roll). 

Current. The main flow of water down¬ 
stream (usually the deepest channel). 

Eddy. An area of relatively slack water 
(or where the current recirculates 
upstream) usually behind an obstruc¬ 
tion in the river. 

Eddy line. The transition line between 
the main current and the calmer 
water of an eddy. 

Low brace. A part turning-, part low- 
support stroke that gives stability 
when breaking in and out of the 

Portage. To walk round a rapid carry¬ 
ing your kayak. 

Side draw. A paddle stroke used to 
move the kayak sideways. 

Stopper/hole. A breaking wave on the 
downstream side of a rock or similar 
underwater obstruction that recircu¬ 
lates like a window blind rolling itself 
up—preferably without you rolled up 
inside it! 

Support stroke. A recovery stroke to 
prevent the kayak from capsizing. 

Sweep stroke. A turning stroke with 
the paddle swept in a wide arc from 
front to back (forward sweep) or back 
to front (reverse sweep). 



EDDY 


CURRENT 


ROCK 





ROCK 


CURRENT 


\>-^EPDY LINE 


glossary), chutes (see illustration on page 
28) and even rocks can be used to control 
your journey down the rapid. Of course 
everyone stuffs up from time to time and 
gets a good trashing—it wouldn't be fun 
otherwise! 

Scouting and portaging 

If you can't see a clear line down a rapid, 
break out into an eddy and exit your kayak 
and scout. Fallen trees have a nasty habit of 
blocking routes down rapids that were clear 
the week before. 

Scouting gives everyone in the group the 
opportunity to decide whether they want 
to run the rapid. You can see where to set 
up any safety ropes as well. Portage (see 
glossary) if you don't feel comfortable 
paddling a rapid. Remember to stick to 


existing tracks where possible to minimise 
damage to river-bank vegetation. 

Rolling 

Swimming in white water is inevitable, 
particularly when you're starting out. As 
your skills and experience develop, 'going 
swimming' becomes less desirable: it's cold 
and wet; you have to retrieve your gear 
from the river; you may have a nasty swim 
down a long rapid—and you may have to 
buy your rescuers a jug of beer for each 
spill! 

The technique of righting an upturned 
kayak is called rolling. The best way to learn 
to do this is on a rolling course in a swim¬ 
ming-pool. The C-to-C roll (see glossary) is 
recommended because it's relatively simple 
to learn, and allows for an easy transition to 
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other techniques used to regain an upright 
position. 

However, once you have learned to roll 
you must also commit to memory the stand¬ 
ard excuses for why your roll mysteriously 
failed on a rapid when it works fine in the 
pool: 'My spray-deck came off...The pad¬ 
dle was wrenched from my grasp... 1 was 
sucked out of my boat!' 

River rescue 

River-rescue skills are a major component 
of white-water kayaking, but are sadly over¬ 
looked by many paddlers. What would you 
do if someone was pinned on a boulder in 
the middle of a river; or was swept upside 
down beneath an overhanging tree; or 
became trapped in a collapsed boat; or 
became stuck in a stopper? 


'Ain't no person 
in their right 
mind ain't 
scared of 
white water.' 

Humphrey Bogart, 
African Queen, 1951 


Courses, books and videos are the best 
ways to learn self-rescue- and throw-rope 
techniques. Carrying safety equipment— 
and knowing how to use it—is a funda¬ 
mental part of white-water kayaking. 

White-water kayaking is for people of all 
ages and abilities. It takes you to places 
inaccessible by other means and gives you 
thrills, spills and, occasionally, chills. Like all 
adventure sports there are hazards to be 
aware of, but a healthy respect for the river 



Figure 4: Ferry gliding 

CURRENT 



As your skills improve you'll be able 
to move on to the big stuff. Justin 
Boocock, a member of the national 
canoe slalom team, paddles the Lea 
River near Cradle Mountain in 
Tasmania. Matthew Newton 


will ensure an exciting and enjoyable kayaking 
career. Here's looking at you, kid. O 

David Qark became hooked on canoeing at the age of 
twelve. After 18 years of getting cold and wet in various 
countries he is still as keen as ever. In between engineering, 
changing nappies, home renovations, gardening and a 
little freelance writing he occasionally finds the time to 
paddle some white water. He lives in Melbourne. 
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Outback Walking 


Chasms and 
Clifftops 

Bill Geyer works up a thirst in South 
Australia's arid Gammon Ranges 

Mud, then dust. Flood, then fire. Water, then thirst. 

Today the Gammon Ranges are arid but half a billion years 
ago they were beneath a sea. The land is dotted with 
reminders: slabs of petrified beach sand complete with 
ripple marks from an ebbing tide millennia before. There 
are broad creeks and narrow gorges here—bone-dry except 
for a few precious pools of life-giving water. The smooth 
boulders which we walked over, the debris piled in great 
drifts against the river gums and the watermarks some¬ 
times seen on the gorge walls all testify to the torrents 
which occur here for a few hours every year. No journey 
would be possible in such a flood while at any other time 
the lack of water is the challenge. 

Setting out from the camping ground at Loch Ness Well, 
our party of four followed the Weetootla Creek upstream. 
CalUtris pines and red river gums line the way. Tracks here 
are few. Our first steps introduced us to a style of walking 
which was to become very familiar; picking our way over 
a stony creek-bed, head down, planning each footstep. Such 
was our concentration that unawares we drew to within a 
few metres of a euro standing motionless in the dry stream- 
bed. We looked up just as it took fright and bounded off. 


The open, rocky slopes of Worturpa Pound are in stark 
contrast to the enclosed gorges and exposed, rocky 
peaks of the Gammon Ranges. Here, a walker returns 
from Italowie Creek by way of Red Hill. Mt McKinlay 
looms behind. Michael Hampton 






The creek becomes narrower as the hills 
close in on either side. After walking for two 
hours we found an inviting camp site by some 
small rock pools, Seeking Bunyip Chasm, we 
dropped our packs and continued upstream. 
By now we were in a deep gully. After 20 
minutes' walk we found the ravine. Diligent 
predecessors had laid a jumble of logs in stra¬ 
tegic places along the fissure, enabling us to 
clamber up and along. The chasm opened and 
veered left into a tranquil amphitheatre with 
walls of fern-covered stone. One wall is a sea¬ 
sonal waterfall which was dry but for ledges of 
slippery moss. Delicately we scaled it and 
gained the basin above. Bunyip Chasm is a slot 
set high in the wall of this basin. A rope and 
rockclimbing knowledge were invaluable as 
we climbed up into it. The rope was useful 
again on the way back when the waterfall's 
round summit concealed the way down and 
showed only the amphitheatre floor many 
metres below. 

Our two tents fitted snugly on the patch of 
flat ground where we had left our packs. Being 
our first night out, we had the luxury of fresh 
vegetables. Mistaking his billy for a wok, Alan 
made a stir fry. Watching how his headtorch kept 
his two hands free, we three knew that this was 
the last camping trip on which we would try to 
do things holding a torch in our mouths! After 
dinner, water was collected from the nearby 
pool, boiled in the camp-fire and, to be doubly 
sure, treated with iodine tablets. What else could 
you expect from three doctors and a nurse? 

In the morning light we realised that we had 
(brilliantly) camped by the side gorge which 


The author and his party grind away 
up the steep and rocky Steadmans 
Ridge on their way to Mt John Roberts. 
Below them lies Bunyip Creek 
Scott Simpson 
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To reach Bunyip Chasm walkers have to negotiate boulder chokes-complete 
with crude log 'ladders'-and an exposed rockclimb up a 20 metre waterfall. 
This walker is pictured below the slot in the wall that is the final chasm. 
Hampton 


was our way to the summit of Mt )ohn 
Roberts. |ust inside the entrance to this 
gorge we turned and began trudging up the 
flank of loose rock and porcupine grass. 
The steep climb meant hard work but a 
rapidly improving view. The creek-bed 
along which we had made our way the 
previous day was below us, in the base of a 
steep valley covered in Callitris pines and 
clumps of the dreaded porcupine grass. 
Periodically we saw puffs of what looked 
like smoke here and there among the trees. 
The 'burning bush' mystery was solved 
when David brushed against one of the 
pines and a jet of spores shot into the air. 
On the shoulders of the mountain the 
vegetation changed, the pines giving way to 
banksias and other bushes. 

Finally reaching the broad summit, aching 
muscles were forgotten as we tried to take 
in the immense view. Eastward lay the ex¬ 
panse of Worturpa Pound and the aptly 
named Red Hill. To the south stood Mt 
McKinlay, its side streaked by a distinctive 


'We were all 
parched and our 
usual chatter and 
jokes were 
noticeably absent .' 


stripe of scree. To the south-west we could 
see tomorrow's goal. Cleft Peak, looking 
like great orange jaws open to the sky. 

We could not find a distinct track down 
the far side of the mountain. The gorge of 
the north branch of Italowie Creek was 
clearly visible far below us, but we were not 
sure which of the ridges we should follow 
to avoid the small cliffs which flank some of 
them. A final scramble into a small gully led 
us to the creek-bed. We found Wildflower 
Creek camp site, a spacious, flat area dotted 
with trees and next to reliable but murky 
pools in the creek-bed. After a late lunch 
we set out on an excursion upstream into 
the tributary which had brought us to Wild¬ 
flower Creek. Free of our packs again, we 
bounded over the rough creek-bed. After 
many twists and turns, we came upon a 
wall of rock in the right bank of the creek. 
Near its end was the mouth of the gully we 
sought. Following this branch, we found a 
deep, terraced gorge which bends sharply 
back upon itself as though one turn of a 
gigantic, spiral staircase. This is the Old Man 
of Italowie. Further upstream we found the 
dry waterfall marking the start of Shelf 
Chasm, but the light was fading and we 
were forced to return. Back at Wildflower 
Creek our ritual of fetching, boiling and 
chemically treating water was re-enacted. 
That night our camp-site was raided by a 
feral cat. After licking out Scott's cup and 
chewing up our sponge it attempted to 
make off with a Trangia pot! Scott gave 
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chase by torchlight and retrieved our 
utensils. The incident did nothing to lessen 
our hatred for these creatures (see text box 
below). 

The next day we headed upstream along 
the banks of Wildflower Creek. We followed 
a walking track—one of the few times we 
did so during the entire trip. Cleft Creek 
flowed into Wildflower Creek just over a 
kilometre upstream. The ridge to the west 
of the Cleft Creek gorge necessitated a steep 
climb over sharp stones and porcupine 
grass. Grass-trees and a few stunted bushes 
are the only other vegetation. A cluster of 
feral goats looked on from the far side of 
the gorge. A stiff westerly breeze seemed to 
be intensifying with each upward step. Sud¬ 
den gusts threatened to blow off our hats or 


even blast us into Cleft Creek gorge. 
Several times as we plodded up the ridge 
the way ahead was blocked: a wall of rock 
would require hands, knees and toes to 
scale. The last of these was the most for¬ 
midable and would have required pack- 
hauling for a direct assault. Fortunately it 
was possible to skirt to one side of it, scramble 
up a scree slope and into a rocky slot which 
led to its top. 

This brought us to the summit of the 
north ridge of Cleft Peak, the half of the 
mountain to the west of the "Cleft", the 
summit proper being the eastern half Scott 
and David prepared lunch while Alan and 1 
descended to the saddle linking the two 
halves. From here we had a magnificent view 
looking north into the gorge of Cleft Creek. 


Then it was a steep climb to the actual 
summit for views of Mt |ohn Roberts, the 
pounds and Mt McKinlay. Our two com¬ 
panions were tiny specks on the opposite 
peak. We could also see the profile of the 
north ridge which we had just ascended. 
From this angle it looked impossible! Be¬ 
neath a cairn were two logbooks in a steel 
box. Our September entry was only the 
ninth for that year. The first entry in the 
older logbook was dated 1968 although we 
knew that the mountain had first been 
climbed by Warren Bonython 20 years earl¬ 
ier. (After numerous pioneering bushwalks 
throughout the Flinders Ranges, Bonython 
became the first to walk the Flinders from 
end to end. A succession of trips between 
May 1967 and November 1968 took him 



The Ferals 

Although familiar with the damage caused by rabbits, mice 
plagues and hoofed, domesticated animals, few Australians are 
aware of the toll taken by other feral creatures in our arid interior. 

It has been estimated that there are 12 000 000 feral cats in 
Australia compared with 3 000 000 domestic cats. Soon after 
European colonisation they established themselves in some of 
our most inhospitable country. While travelling south along the 
Northern Territory/Western Australia border in 1897 a British 
prospector met two Aboriginal women with a freshly killed 
domestic cat. 

Provided that they can find fresh quarry, cats survive without 
the need for fresh water. They hide in empty burrows or hollow 
logs by day and hunt by night. Each cat eats the equivalent of 
seven native rats or ten birds every week. The cats will attack 
anything of their own size or smaller, which means that most of 
our endangered desert animals are vulnerable. Meanwhile their 
only predators are dingoes and people. They also transmit 
toxoplasmosis, a protozoan disease which kills many marsupials 
but which is harmless to cats. Eradicating the feral cats is proving 
extremely difficult. To track and shoot them is very labour- 
intensive considering the vast areas concerned. They are 
notoriously disinterested in baits. However, an additive that is 
irresistible to cats is being developed. 

Our country harbours approximately two million feral goats. 
They are an enormous problem throughout Australia's range- 
lands. They consume all kinds of plant material including twigs, 
new shoots and flowers. Their destruction of young plants inter¬ 
feres with the life cycle of our delicate arid trees and shrubs. They 
can stand on their hind legs and lean against tree-trunks to 
browse, depriving other animals of food. Being hoofed, their 
travels worsen erosion. In the Gammons the goat population is 
being tackled by several methods. Traditional owners from the 
neighbouring community of Nepabunna have mustering rights. 
For three weeks of the year the park is closed and teams of 
markspeople stake out waterholes to shoot the goats. Finally, a 
helicopter is used to eradicate the goats from otherwise in¬ 
accessible areas. This vigorous approach is yielding good results. 
Further reading 

• Greenwood, Linda 1993, 'CATastrophe', Habitat Australia, vol 
21, no 2, pp 12-14. 

• Sharp, Kerry 1992, 'Killer Cats', Nature Territory, no 1, pp 
28-32. 

• 'The Feral Goat, Capra hircus', Australian Nature Conservation 
Agency. 

• 'No Kidding', reporter Prue Adams, 'Landline', ABC, televised 
22 December 1996. 


Negotiating the 'virtual rockclimb' up to the camp at 
Rover Rockhole. Packs had to be hauled but the 
reward was a camp-site with pools of water. 
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all the way from Crystal Brook in the south 
to the appropriately named Mt Hopeless in 
the north.) 

We were to follow the north-west ridge 
back to the upper reaches of Wildflower 
Creek. Coming off the west shoulder of this 
ridge, we slid and slipped down a treacherous, 
scree-strewn gully, at last plummeting into a 
broad creek-bed. We rested briefly, our spirits 
up as it was only mid-afternoon and we 
thought that we would soon be at Rover 
Rockhole: it had been a hot climb and our 
stores of water were low. We fol¬ 
lowed the creek and entered a trib¬ 
utary which we had picked out as 
we descended Cleft Peak. As we 
followed this upstream it gradually 
became apparent that this gorge was 
not the one in which we had in¬ 
tended to be. Finally arriving at an 
unexpected fork in the creek, we 
were thankful to find a tiny, tadpole- 
infested rock pool. We collected a 
litre of water. After splitting into pairs 
and reconnoitring each of the forks 
we gave up and turned back the way 
we had come. We were all parched 
and our usual chatter and jokes were 
noticeably absent. Things were grim 
but we all remained calm and deter¬ 
mined. 

After we rejoined the creek-bed, 
we headed downstream hoping that 
we had merely picked the wrong 
tributary. Scott dashed up into the 
next gorge. This was not the one 
either. Miraculously, Alan found two 
welcome mandarins in his rucksack. 

It was now deep dusk. The torches 
came out and we continued along 
the creek-bed aiming for the certain 
water at the Wildflower Creek camp¬ 
site. After half an hour it was dark 
but we realised that the walls of the 
gorge were closing in ahead of us: 
we were somehow moving up¬ 
stream. We were amazed that our com¬ 
passes showed we were heading north-west 
when we had imagined that we were 
heading east! On our first attempt to rejoin 
the main creek-bed again we found that we 
were moving up into a tributary. By the 
time we re-entered the main stream it was 
apparent that our nocturnal navigation was 
only wasting precious energy and moisture. 
We found a half-flat patch of ground and 
arranged our sleeping-bags. That precious 
litre of water was divided up: one cup each. 
We decided that yoghurt-topped muesli 
bars and the jelly babies out of the scroggin 
were the least thirst-engendering foods we 
had. As we lay in the darkness we tried to 
figure out where we had gone wrong and 
what we should do. Surprisingly, after we 
had been resting quietly for a while our 
mouths no longer felt parched. Bats squeaked 
and whizzed overhead. Scorpio wheeled 
through the cloudless night sky. Fortunately 
we were spared a view of Aquarius, the 
Water-carrier. 

The next day we started early before it 
grew warm and carried only our water- 
bottles. Our packs were stacked in a 


Much relieved we gathered and treated as 
much water as we could. After going back 
for our rucksacks we scaled the waterfall, 
hauling our packs up after us. Above the 
falls is a shallower gorge with more pools of 
water, and a camp site. Scott produced a 
hip flask of Scotch with which we cel¬ 
ebrated our deliverance. For lunch David 
prepared a curry, which was to have been 
the previous night's dinner. David and I 
were content to put our feet up while Scott 


and Alan set out for a quick look at Fern 
Chasm, returning at dusk. Scott produced 
another treat for dinner that night—the 
Incredible Expanding Rice and Lentils a la 
Concrete. Even when the billy was 
(accidentally) knocked over not one flake 
fell out—so we still had to eat it! 

Before we left the following day we 
made an entry in the logbook by the water¬ 
fall's base. The first entry told how the place 
got its name—in 1954 members of an Adel¬ 
aide college's Rover crew camped here. We 
were surprised that groups of ten or 
more were not uncommon. Where 
could they all camp and, more to the 
point, how could they possibly find 
enough water? 

We headed downstream. A cairn 
marks the start of a very steep but 
well-defined track leading up to a 
saddle in the western wall of the 
gorge. This was the elusive Wildflower 
Saddle that we'd missed when 
descending from Cleft Peak. On its 
far side a steep scramble brought us 
down to the ever enlarging gullies 
that were the birthplace of a water¬ 
course—Wildflower Creek. We fol¬ 
lowed this to our camp-site of only 
three nights before and then into the 
dry bed of Italowie Creek. Only a 
short stretch remained but even as 
we were striding across the barren 
Gibber Plain toward our vehicle at 
Loch Ness Well a ferocious wind 
storm blew up and buffeted us mer¬ 
cilessly. Behind us the Gammons dis¬ 
appeared in a shimmering grey haze. 
We had survived, but we were being 
given a final reminder of who was 
master. 


Further reading 

• Bonython, G Warren 1973, Walking the 
Hinders Ranges, Rigby. 

• Ghester, Quentin 1987, 'Ranging the 
Gammons', Wild, no 23, pp 36-41. 
Heard, Adrian 1990, A Walking Guide to 
the Northern Hinders Ranges, State Pub¬ 
lishing South Australia. 

• Hopkins, Nigel 1990, 'The Flinders 
Ranges: Storehouse of Beauty, Grave¬ 
yard of Dreams', Australian Geographic, 
no 17, pp 32-53. O 

The best map to use is the lllinowortina 1:50 000 Lands- 


conspicuous spot in the creek-bed. Once 
Scott had climbed a nearby hill to get 
reoriented, he led us to a gorge further 
north. Even as we trudged upstream doubts 
and anxieties remained. The gorge opened 
out into a vast cathedral of orange rock that 
is streaked black and green by water and 
moss. A trickle of a waterfall could be seen 
at its far end and pools of beautiful, clear 
water lay on its floor: Rover Rockhole. We 
realised that we had passed by this tributary 
without even seeing it the night before. 


While much of the rock in the Flinders 
Ranges is tilted to form jagged ridges, 
the Gammons sandstone is flat-lying. 
As a result, the myriad of gorges that 
incise the plateau are among the best 
places to see ripple rock The 
corrugated surface betrays the rock's 
origins as sediment deposited in 
shallow seas some 600 million years 
ago. Quentin Chester 


itt Ceyer 
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In 1949 Alfred Howie went missing while 

walking at Wilsons Promontory, Victoria. Despite 
extensive searching, he was never seen again. It 
was this search which prompted the Federation 
of Victorian Walking Clubs (FVWC) to establish 
a formal search and rescue section. 

It has now been 50 years since Bushwalkers 
Search & Rescue (BS&R) formed. Members have 
helped on 73 bush searches, and the missing per¬ 
son has been found alive on more than half of 
these. 

This article looks at some of the bigger searches 
in which Victorian bushwalkers have taken part 
in the last 50 years. 

LITTLE BOY LOST 

On 27 June 1987 Patrick 'Paddy' Hildebrand, an 
intellectually disabled nine-year-old, was re¬ 
ported missing after wandering off from his 
family while on a walk along the Lilly Pilly Gully 
track, Wilsons Promontory. National Park rangers, 
together with local police, police search & rescue 
personnel and about 30 State Emergency Service 


(SES) and Country Fire Authority (CFA) volun¬ 
teers had searched tracks and roads the following 
day and by mid-afternoon had found Hilde¬ 
brand's rain hat. 

BS&R was called out that morning and 25 
members arrived by late afternoon. A further 44 
arrived early on 29 [une and another group 
arrived on 1 )uly. In total 94 BS&R members 
took part during the seven days to 3 |uly when 
the search was called off. 

The total number of searchers from all groups 
was about 150 including the police search & 
rescue squad, local police, the dog squad, local 
SES and CFA volunteers. Aboriginal trackers and 
relatives. A helicopter fitted with a heat-sensing 
device scanned the area at night, but to no avail. 
Despite all efforts, Hildebrand was never found. 

Helicopters played an important role on this 
search. Wren BS&R members completed a sweep 
down a ridge or gully, they were airlifted back to 
the top of the ridge to begin their next sweep. In 
this way a much greater area was covered, but it 
had its dangers, too. Large branches were broken 
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Bob Hannah remarked: 'We're still pushing 
on in the expectation we will find him 
alive.' 

While Hannah was contending with the 
demands of coordinating the search, the 
police also had to deal with criticisms from 
the regional director of the SES. The cor¬ 
oner's report exonerated the decisions 
made by the search coordinators, however. 
In his report the coroner stated, 'On the 
facts set out in the Findings there is found 
to have been adequate planning of the 
search; proper liaison with the SES; and 
appropriate contact search (or line search) 
on the first full day of the search'. Hilde¬ 
brand's mother thanked everyone ffhe 
Sun, 4 July): 'They said they always take 
pride in their work but this time they were 
tackling it as if it was their own child and 
you really do your best if you do that.' 

Large-scale searches also took place at 
Wilsons Promontory before the formation 
of BS&R in which bushwalkers played a 
vital role not only in the actual searching, 
but in the planning of search strategy and 
deployment of teams. 

A LATE START 

In April 1949 Alfred Howie, 63, was re¬ 
ported missing at Wilsons Promontory. He 
and his companion, Moreton Colechin, started 
an overnight walk along the rough track to 
Sealers Cove. After a short time Howie 
stopped to change into long trousers. He 
told Colechin not to wait and that he'd 
catch up. Unhurriedly, his friend continued 
but Howie never 'caught up'. 


You never give up hope — Paddv^s mum 


from trees by the force of the wind gen¬ 
erated by the helicopters' blades. At times 
these fell perilously close to searchers 
below waiting to be winched into the heli¬ 
copter. 

There was significant media coverage of 
this search and the subsequent inquest. 
Headlines included 'Day four, and still no 
sign of Patrick' (The Age), and 'Where are 
you Paddy?' and 'Time is running out' (The 
Sun). Hildebrand's mother Christine (The 
Sun, 2 |uly) said: 'Things can and do happen 
that defy any explanation and I just hope so 
much that that's the case here, 1 just have to 
keep hoping.' Search coordinator Inspector 


Colechin pushed on to Windy Saddle 
alone, expecting Howie to catch up. He 
waited there for about half an hour but 
decided to continue as he was getting cold. 
He reached Sealers Creek after making his 
way through the swamp, but decided 
against crossing it as the tide was in and 
deep water washed over the timbers on the 
bridge. Colechin returned along the same 
route through the swamp. At dusk he 
reached a clearing near a bridge over a 
small creek, the only clearing he'd seen 
along the way, and decided to camp. 

The next morning he returned to Tidal 
River, unhappy that he had not come 


across his friend but confident that Howie 
would be all right as he'd had plenty of 
food. That afternoon Colechin related the 
events to ranger A ) Watson. He spent the 
next two days doing some short walks 
around Tidal River before returning to 
Melbourne. Colechin's intentions had been 
to accompany Howie for the first part of 
the trip, only, and to leave Howie to walk 
to the lighthouse on the better defined 
track on his own. 

A week after Howie was last seen, the 
ranger became concerned and reported his 




Helicopters played an important role 
on the search for 'Paddy' Hildebrand 
at Wilsons Promontory in June 1987. 
When Bushwalkers Search & Rescue 
members completed a sweep down a 
ridge or gully, they were airlifted 
back to the top of the ridge to begin 
their next sweep. (A helicopter 
winches a searcher during search and 
rescue practice.) John Chapman 


fears to his superior. The police, however, 
were not notified for a further three days. 
Although the ranger did some searching on 
his own on foot and horseback, the official 
search did not begin until 6 May, some 16 
days after Howie was last sighted! 
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Two planes flew up and down the Prom. 
About 50 searchers, including walking club 
members, were out in the field in appalling 
weather conditions. Some had walked in 
while others were dropped ashore by boat. 
By the end of the third week the number of 
searchers was down to about ten. The fol¬ 
lowing weekend a group of 20 boys from 
Geelong Grammar, led by the redoubtable 
|ohn Bechervaise, landed by boat at Sealers 
Gove with another group, led by locals, to 
comb the area between Waterloo and Ob- 
eron Bays. 

Unable to concede defeat, the police of¬ 
ficer in charge of the search. Senior Gon- 
stable Fleischer, devised yet another plan 
and requested personnel from headquar¬ 
ters, but two days later these plans dis¬ 
solved and the remaining searchers went 
home. Howie's son returned six weeks later 
and then again a month after that, but to no 
avail. Alfred Howie was never seen again. 

It was this search which prompted the 
FVWG to establish a formal search & rescue 
section. Much work was done analysing 
previous searches, formulating and docu¬ 
menting workable procedures. 



‘A CAST OF THOIISAIVDS’ 

Further afield, Mihram Haig, 21, went miss¬ 
ing from a group on Mt Baw Baw on 12 
|une 1955. It was the Queen's Birthday 
weekend and the group had intended to 
make a start to the ski season; however, 
snow cover was very poor. The group was 
grooming a nearby slope when members 
realised that they had not seen Haig since 
4 pm. It was thought that he might have 
ventured to the summit, so that area was 
searched until midnight. 

The next day two of the group headed 
out by way of Neulynes Mill past a large 
group of Rover Scouts camped there. 
Advising them of the situation, the pair 
continued, driving to Noojee to raise the 
alarm. The following morning the Rovers 
teamed up with the others at the Baw Baw 
Ski Glub Hut, spending the entire day 
searching. They were joined later by police, 
farmers, timber- and forestry workers. In 
two days some 150 searchers were deployed 
to search from the summit to the hut. More 
walkers arrived and were given the task of 
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searching the eastern slopes of the plateau, 
an area outside the range of local searchers. 

The search organisers considered the pos¬ 
sibility that Haig, having reached the sum¬ 
mit, had become disoriented and continued 
north. 5earching was extended northwards 
where the terrain is rough. Dense fog, rain 
and sleet reduced visibility and thick 
undergrowth slowed progress. A searcher 
went missing in the Faith, Hope and Char¬ 
ity Creek systems, but was later found safe. 
Around that time a lighter, thought to be of 
a type used by Haig, was found on Mt 
Erica. This prompted the organisers to es¬ 


search organisers, however, were granted 
the power of veto, and a screening panel 
was set up to assess the suitability of new 
volunteers. The newcomers began to arrive 
and, together with bushwalkers, were dir¬ 
ected into the area between the Plateau 
and the East Tanjil River. 5ome were also 
sent to the East Tyers River. 

The search was described in a Victorian 
Mountain Tramping Club newsletter: 'We 
had been bashing down Hope Creek all 
day, through a tangled hell of ice-covered 
logs, ferns, scrub and huge granite boulders 
that broke up the stream into a series of 



The search for Mihram Haig at Mt Baw Baw in June 1955 continued for ten 
days, but he was never seen again. Pictured are Federation of Victorian 
Walking Clubs members Stuart Brookes, writing, and W Buchanan, second 
from right, assisting police. Brookes collection 


tablish a second search base at Erica and 
deploy new searchers into this area. 5tuart 
Brookes was appointed by field organiser 
Bill Bewsher to coordinate activities at Erica. 
Brookes commented, 'I slept in a police cell 
the first couple of nights and was then 
taken in by a forest foreman'. 

Though the lighter turned out not to be 
Haig's, some searchers continued in this 
area, while others returned to the northern 
end of the plateau. Between 13 and 22 
)une about 205 searchers scoured the diffi¬ 
cult terrain in deteriorating weather con¬ 
ditions. Searchers arrived and left; many 
returned a second time. 

On 18 June State Cabinet reviewed the 
activities of the search thus far and sent 
Police Commissioner Porter and Minister of 
Forests Whately to the search base to assess 
the situation first hand. Contrary to reports, 
search operations were well under control. 
However, Porter stated that the government 
was going to revitalise the search by obtaining 
the services of 300 additional people! The 



1 Wilsons Promontory: Patrick Hildebrand, 
1987 

2 Wilsons Promontory: Alfred Howie, 1949 

3 Mt Baw Baw: Mihram Haig, 1955 

4 Toorongo Falls: Costa Mezentseff, 1972 

5 Mt Murray: James O'Shea, 1993 


cascades. Progress was pitifully slow, much 
less than half a mile per hour.' 

Searchers continued to arrive but were 
poorly equipped for the conditions and 
were not sent into the field. The search was 
called off and Mihram Haig's disappearance 
remains a mystery. 
















Brookes commented: 'I was particularly 
impressed by the degree of cooperation from 
the Erica townspeople towards the city 
bushies. They rallied around and gave every 
assistance, from providing meals and ac¬ 
commodation to hot baths for those who 
wanted them.' He continued: 'They were not 
very wealthy either, but wanted to contribute 
what they could to the search. This search 
provided the major push for the formation 
of the police search 6- rescue squad.' 

THE MRATHOK SEARCH 

Another unresolved disappearance, that of 
five-year-old Costa Mezentseff, sparked the 
longest search to date. On 27 August 1972 
Mezentseff went missing during a family 
outing to Toorongo Falls, near Noojee in 
the Mt Baw Baw area, and it was expected 
that he would be located the next day. All 
that was found in the immediate area on 
the first day of searching was his jumper, so 
the search continued the following day in 
heavy rain. By 30 August Mezentseff's 
mother was losing hope. In that day's Sun 
she stated: '1 thank everybody for what 
they are doing for us. But 1 think he must 
be dead.' However, renewed hope was 
brought the next day with the discovery of 
fresh footprints. The Sun headline on 31 


August read, 'Mountain boy still alive, say 
rescue police'. Search police thought that 
Mezentseff could be fearful of the noise 
made by searchers and might be avoiding 
them. 

More BS&R members joined the search. 
However, by the fifth day it was concluded 
that the little boy had died and the search 
was scaled down. Still more searchers vol¬ 
unteered. In all 100 BS&R members were 
involved, together with many locals and 
police. Towards the end of the 13-day search, 
most bushwalkers had returned home. 
Those left assisted locals and others who 
were prepared to continue searching. On 9 
September the last handful of searchers 
departed the Toorongo area. 

AGAINST THE ODDS 

The Herald-Sun's front-page headline on 30 
April 1993 read, 'The Great Survivor'. It is 


indeed true that the then Industrial Re¬ 
lations Commissioner, |ames O'Shea, is one 
of the great survivors. After falling and 
hitting his head, 46-year-old O'Shea spent 
seven days lost in rugged bush near Mt 
Murray, west of Mt Hotham. He was wear¬ 
ing only shorts and a shirt, carrying a hav¬ 
ersack containing some chocolate, sweets 
and a water-bottle. Fortunately, he also had 
a box of matches. However, when he was 
found he was close to the limit of his en¬ 
durance, as evidenced by the touching fare¬ 
well message he wrote on his haversack to 
his wife. 

The search began on 25 April 1993, four 
nights after O'Shea became lost, and con¬ 
tinued to 29 April when he was spotted from 
a helicopter. BS&R members were instru¬ 
mental in narrowing down the area in 
which to look. Some groups camped out 
overnight but without getting much sleep. 


Searchers settled down next to logs or 
against large trees wrapped in their tents. 
Some were lucky and found small, flat spots 
no larger than a lyre-bird mound on which 
to pitch a tent. SES personnel line-searched 
along tracks, and trail bikes traversed the 
old roads and tracks as far as they were 
able. From where they left off, BS&R mem¬ 
bers continued. 

1 still vividly remember the concerns of 
one group heading down what was to be 
known as the 'main spur'. They came across 
flames to knee height and exploding rocks 
and, after considering the dangers, had no 
option but to abandon their search pattern. 
My group was in the gully towards which 
the fire was heading. The next day we 
searched the spur past the burnt-out area 
and, along with other groups travelling 
down the surrounding spurs, had to battle 
wild raspberries and blackberries, stinging 
nettles and loose rock on very steep ground. 
Those in the creek found the going rough, 
too, having to wade, and clamber over slip¬ 
pery rocks and mossy logs to make any pro¬ 
gress. 

We were very relieved when O'Shea was 
found alive. He was fortunate indeed that 
the days were warm and sunny and the 
overnight temperatures only a little below 
zero, that is, until the last night when it was 
noticeably colder. This was a marked con¬ 
trast to most other searches. 

BS&R members are ever ready to assist police 
during searches for people lost in remote or 
difficult terrain. Visit the Web page www. 
c3plus.com.au/bsr if you are interested in 
becoming involved. From this site you can 
access Web pages for search and rescue 
groups for bushwalkers in other States. O 
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‘DEAR ROSIE-LOST. CONCUSSED. 
RROKE GLASSES. SORRY. 

1 LOVE YOU AND THE KIDS.’ 


HOW BIISH SEARCHES ARE CONDECTED 


K - Although searches are never alike, general as- 
fe. sumptions can be made during initial planning 
I that will determine the type of techniques im- 
I plemented. 

I Reconnaissance searching 

i Usually the first technique to be used, a recon- 
f ' naissance search entails searching along roads 
I or tracks accessible to vehicles, or scanning 
i. Beared areas by helicopter (weather permitting) 
I within the area of highest probability. Other 
f likely features such as huts, camp-sites and road 
& junctions are also checked. The aim is to find 
' the lost person(s) quickly. 

If the search continues, this technique is often 
* ^ combined with delivering or collecting search 
groups and may be continued as patrols at night 
■: It covers substantial ground quickly and provides 
V search planners with information on the terrain. 
Feature searching 

” This technique-sometimes called a general 
/ : search-is used to cover areas of high probability 
"/ quickly. Search groups are deployed along spurs, 
: creeks and tracks inaccessible to vehicles. 
'■ Searchers are usually well spaced-but within 
! ■ easy calling distance of each other-across the 
feature. Groups stop to call out and listen for a 
/ response at regular intervals. 

Line searching 

. To cover an area of high probability thoroughly, 
a line- or contact search is made. Line searching 
is done by groups of ten to twelve and is very 
. time consuming. Longer lines are difficult to 
■ ^ control. Each searcher maintains sight and voice 
'■ contact with those on either side to the extent 
that they are able to visually search the area in 
between. In dense scrub searchers may only be 
. ' a metre apart so as not to miss anything. 


Lines often begin by using a track or linear 
feature as one boundary and another feature, 
such as a creek or track, as the turn-around boun¬ 
dary. Toilet paper marks boundaries at eye height 
If only one group is used, on completion of its 
pass-or 'sweep'-from feature to feature the 
group re-forms its line and follows its marked 
boundary back again. This is continued until it 
has covered its allocated area. 

If more than one group is used, the first group 
moves along marking its boundary on each 
side. The next group starts a few minutes later, 
following one of the boundaries marked by the 
previous group and marking its own boundary. 
The next group follows on from this and at the 
end of the sweep the first group re-forms the 
line and returns along the boundary of the last 
group and so on until the area is covered. 

Responsibility for searches 
The police are responsible for all searches. BS&R 
is one of a number of organisations called on to 
assist the police on a search. Each organisation 
provides expertise and the labour required for 
most large-scale searches. BS&R attends 
searches only at the request of Victoria Police. 

On a search 

The BS&R field organiser for a search reports 
directly to the police and is responsible for the 
management of all BS&R members in the field, 
under the direction of the police. He or she 
represents BS&R searchers at discussions and 
planning meetings with the police. 

The field organiser usually appoints a deputy 
and arranges searchers into groups of four in¬ 
cluding a group leader. On arrival at the search 
base the police brief the field organiser, who 
then instructs all BS&R members either directly 
or by way of their group leaders. 


D S 
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Millennium Feature 
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As we step from one millennium into the next, this Wild feature reviews the past 
and considers what the future may hold for Australian wilderness 



David Ziegeler in state-of-the- 
art bushwalkin^/attire. South¬ 
west Tasfn0r^%75. Note the^; 
hippie headbaiid, oiled japaro ] 
jacket, woqikn shirt and army- 
dispcsdis .woqlten^trousers. 
Grant Dixon 
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Roger Coffin reflects on the changing bushwalking experience 


Why is it that with all the tech- 

nological developments of the last 30 years, 
it is still just as hard to haul a heavy pack up 
a steep slope under a hot sun? It seems that 
bushwalking hasn't got any easier! As we 
focus on looking ahead into the next millen¬ 
nium, this article considers what has, and 
hasn't, changed in Australian bushwalking 
over the last few decades. 

■ 

Like many others, I started walking as a 
Boy Scout, in the late 1950s. I had a pair of 
hob-nailed cadet boots with steel horseshoes 
on the heels; an uncomfortable, ex-army, 
square canvas knapsack; two blankets and 
some big blanket pins; a cape/groundsheet 
and a billy. That was pretty typical gear for 


those who set off into the unknown. Some 
areas like South-west Tasmania didn't have 
any maps apart from a few bushwalker 
sketches; in other areas like the Wollemi in 
New South Wales, the topographic maps 
had major errors. As for guidebooks and 
track notes: forget it! When Andy Macqueen 
began bushwalking some 40 years ago, he 
and his companions went out as 'sort of 
explorers to discover what lay beyond the 
end of the road'. 

Changes in gear are very visible. 1 recall 
the thrill of getting a Paddymade Federation 
A-frame rucksack: far better than that over¬ 
loaded knapsack. But I had to bend from the 
waist to balance it, and it dragged on my 
shoulders when 1 filled it up, so after a few 


years 1 made an H frame pack out of wood 
and canvas. It was much better: I carried 
about 35 kilograms in it through South-west 
Tassie in the 1960s. It allowed me to walk 
upright although my friends had to pull me 
to my feet. I suppose that the rest of my gear 
was still too heavy! Now 1 have an internal- 
frame rucksack and two smaller, lighter 
Cordura packs as well—and 1 carry a lot less. 

Soon I got a Paddymade green japara 
wall-tent, just big enough for two lads in 
good weather. It was OK if you kept it well 
proofed and didn't touch the inside surface- 
and it didn't rain too long. There wasn't 
much spare space, though. 1 added snow 
flaps along the walls and pitched it on the 
snow on Victoria's Mt Feathertop one winter 
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in the early 1960s. 1 woke up to a sensation 
of pinpricks all over my face. My plastic 
groundsheet had slid slightly out of the tent 
and it was snowing on my face! It was time 
for an upgrade, so I designed and built a 
proofed-nylon mountain dome-tent, possibly 
the first made in Australia. At two metres 
square, there was plenty of room inside: a 
luxury tent. Eventually, the tent burst like 
paper, so we bought an all-weather alpine 
tent in which we don't have to put up with 
spindrift blowing in the gaps covering all 
your gear', as guidebook author John Chap- 


'Cone are the days 
of getting your 
entire bushwalking 
outfit from 
St Vincent de Paul .' 


Curiously, once we switched from blankets 
to sleeping-bags, advances in bush bedclothes 
slowed. We are still using superdown filling- 
just like in the 1960s. Some synthetic fills are 
at the low end of the market, but they don't 
beat the duck. The outer fabric lightened a 
bit when we switched from japara to silk-like 
Pertex, then Dry-Loft eliminated the drips 
from the tent roof, at a price. The ritual of 
drying sleeping-bags around the fire seems 
to have gone, too. 

The comfort of bedding has improved 
considerably. Self-inflating, open-cell sleeping- 
mats are much warmer and more comfortable 
than sleeping on the ground (let alone the 
snow!), and are a great improvement on 
cutting down and stacking scrub for a mattress 
each night. 1 can remember little tutorials in 
books on how to layer the scrub for the best 
comfort. Can you imagine the effect if 
everyone did that at Wilsons Promontory, 
Victoria, today? 

Food is another area where technology has 
made our lives easier. Modem, freeze-dried 
foods beat the hell out of the Spam and 
Vesta from the old days. Exotic cooking ideas 


popular camping places? Yuck! Gas stoves use 
more fuel, but they sure are easy to use! They 
seem to have almost eliminated the ritual of 
making a lunch-time fire for a cup of tea. 

So maybe our bushwalking gear has im¬ 
proved, along with safety? As John Chap¬ 
man put it, 'we "survived" before, but as we 
were not comfortable, we spent more time 
getting dry and warm—we did push the risk 
factor to a higher level'. Thinking about 
some early snow trips with japara tents, I 
agree with him. On the other hand, older 
walkers like Fred Elliott think that gear 
doesn't help all that much; Alex Colley reckons 
that 'the best protection is experience'. It's a 
bit of both, maybe. 

Mind you, there is so much high-tech gear 
available today that we have a new set of 
risks. The first is the cost: now you can spend 
a fortune on basic gear, whereas before 
bushwalking was a low-cost hobby. Then there 
are all those lovely, little things you just seem 
to need. (See Quentin Chester's article in 
Wild no 57.) But some inventions are both 
useful and cheap; Andy Macqueen's vote 
for the greatest invention is the wine bladder 



Campsite at Haven Lake in the Western Arthurs, South-west Tasmania, in the 1970s. 
Tent flies were the latest thing and improved comfort in the old japara tents. Without 
a floor or fly screen, these tiny tents served us well on many trips. John Chapman 


man recalls. Along the way we 
stopped cutting down saplings for poles 
and pegs for our tent each night, and 
the bush said thank you. 

Several decades ago our rainwear 
consisted of capes or ponchos. These 
were OK on tracks in thick forests, 
except that they funnelled all the rain 
down your knees and into your 
boots, and in windy conditions they 
streamed out from your neck like a 
scarf. The New Zealand oiled japara 
jackets we all eagerly bought in the 
mid-1960s were a great improve¬ 
ment, but you still got wet in heavy 
rain, smelt strongly, and the hoods 
were tiny. They were marginal on the 
ridges in South-west Tassie when the 
weather turned foul. The introduc¬ 
tion of polyvinyl-chloride-proofed ny¬ 
lon was a failure: after a year or so 
the proofing fell off. This left a bit of 
a market hole, which Core-Tex and 
the many breathable polyurethane 
materials soon filled. 

Our winter clothing has changed, 
too. Now we wear thermal under¬ 
wear, Polartec tops and Thinsulate 
padded trousers in the snow—a far 
cry from the cotton trousers and old, 
woollen jumpers with which we started. The 
modern combination works well: the shell 
wear doesn't let nearly as much water in, 
and the synthetic materials dry quickly with 
body heat because the fibres don't absorb 
water as natural threads do. Consequently, 
safety and comfort have certainly improved 
a lot. 

People used to light big fires when the rain 
stopped to dry everything out (or scorch it). 
And gone are the days of getting your entire 
bushwalking outfit from the local St Vincent 
de Paul shop. Bush wear has even become 
sexy: 'the rockclimbers at Lindfield ISydney] 
look like something out of Penthouse’, says 
endurance athlete Peter Treseder. Wow! 


from overseas have added a lot of variety, 
too. Of course, once upon a time we would 
have had to cook outside over a smoky fire 
no matter the weather conditions; today we 
can remain warm and dry inside our tents 
with the stove purring in the alcove. 

Even though stoves have been around for 
a long time and have improved only a little 
over the years, there have been two big 
changes in recent decades: the widespread 
adoption of stoves in place of fires and the 
introduction of the miniature gas stove. Fuel- 
stove-only alpine regions have helped to 
accelerate this swing, but 1 think that it is a 
good idea, even in the lowlands. Have you 
seen the immense fire sites spreading out over 


(as a water-storage device, of course). 'And it 
comes free with every four litres of wine!' 
Wine bladders are certainly better than the 
old japara water buckets, which leaked every¬ 
where. Finally, what about the Global Po¬ 
sitioning System, mobile phone and emer¬ 
gency rescue beacon? Should you carry 
them? According to Peter Treseder, Kos- 
ciuszko Trust wanted to make beacons com¬ 
pulsory for personal safety, but as John 
Chapman points out, 'they encourage poorly 
equipped parties to head out and ask to be 
rescued when they have a problem'. 

Sometimes we get the impression that 
there are fewer bushwalkers today, and not 
any young ones. According to Andy Mac- 
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queen, 'my bushwalking club formed 32 
years ago, and the average age seems to 
have advanced by just about that figure! The 
foundation stalwarts are the most active 
even now.' If there are fewer walkers, why 
are there hordes of gear shops in the cities? 
It seems that outdoor gear has become very 
fashionable and is now mainstream big 
business. In fact, it can be difficult buying a 
good bushwalking parka these days: so 
many are designed for fashionable 'street/ 
travel' wear, and 'expensive' does not neces¬ 
sarily mean 'suitable for bushwalking'. 

At other times we find that too many 
people are out there. About half of our 


confronting today's walkers. |ohn Chapman 
thinks that the guidebook trend has gone too 
far: 'many clubs insist that leaders preview a 
walk before taking a club group.. .many club 
members want to be entertained and looked 
after without having to slog it out and push 
themselves.' 

There's been a more insidious change, too: 
the commercialisation of the bush into an 
adventure playground, or 'the shift towards 
thrill sports', as Andy Macqueen calls it. 
Consider the number of commercial adven¬ 
ture companies which will package up the 
Great Australian Outdoors and serve it to 
you with maximum thrill and safety, just pay 



Equipped for the bush or a voyage to Mars? Outdoors gear and clothing have 
certainly changed over the years, and plenty of 'brilliant inventions' like the 
Alert suit have fallen by the wayside. This advert appeared in Wild no 7 in 1983. 


States have introduced limits on the number 
of people allowed into certain bush areas at 
any one time, and Tassie is working on it. 1 
can remember when you wouldn't meet 
anyone for a week! It seems that the idea of 
going bushwalking, at least for day walks on 
the more popular routes, has become more 
mainstream as well. 

Perhaps that's it! While bushwalking was 
mostly a pretty gung-ho business in, say, the 
1960s, today there is a plethora of walking 
clubs apparently dedicated to the 'civilised 
ramble' of just a half day or so. Indeed, this 
is where much of the growth appears to 
have occurred. Many of these clubs appear 
to be perambulatory introduction agencies— 
more likely to produce a good match than a 
good sweat! 

When Wild commenced publication bush- 
walkers relied almost entirely on sketch maps 
rather than the topographic maps widely 
used today. Track notes, where they existed 
at all, were generally confined to the pages 
of low-circulation club newsletters. For the 
most part guidebooks were a thing of the 
future—a far cry from the paper mountain 
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your money and get a thrill—no experience 
needed. The growth is not just restricted to 
the 'adventure' operators servicing the punters' 
needs: There's a whole industry of those 
instructing the instructors, not to mention 
those accrediting the instructors instructing 
the instructors. 

According to David Noble, authority on 
walking and canyoning in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, the trouble is 'guides allow the com¬ 
plete bumbly to take to the bush and pay 
someone to be responsible for them.. .Like a 
theme park?!' In addition, as Fred Elliott has 
observed, where payment is involved clients 
expect to be 100 per cent safe—which is a 
worry for park managers. Their concern has 
produced a whole subindustry of land man¬ 
agers, 'safety officers' and other assorted, 
suitably-titled bureaucrats whose jobs are to 
control and regulate outdoors activities and, 
where they deem necessary, to modify the 
actual environment to make it more 'user 
friendly', by upgrading and rerouting tracks, 
and so on. 

Access to the bush has changed in other 
ways. A group of us used to pile into an old 


furniture van or a train to go on a trip, partly 
because few of us had reliable cars. Then we 
would have to walk some distance to get 
into the bush. Now we have better maps, 
cars and roads: lots more access. Of course, 
the increased access has created its own 
problems: the bush has been carved up with 
many more tracks and, suddenly, not much 
wilderness is left. 

Decades ago you were unlikely to meet 
anyone when bushwalking. And if you did, 
they were probably other bushwalkers or the 
occasional mountain cattleman on horseback. 
Today you're not only likely to meet more 
bushwalkers along the way, but all too fre¬ 
quently you will come across people in four- 
wheel-drive vehicles and on trail bikes, moun¬ 
tain bikes and on horses as well. It's a jungle 
out there! Sadly, in many areas the bush is 
showing the signs of all this activity; erosion, 
water pollution, noise and rubbish are all 
part of the problem. Previously 1 could safely 
drink the water anywhere in the mountains; 
now there are various bugs. 

In fact, the environmental impact has be¬ 
come so great we have a special three-letter 
acronym just for bushwalking: MIB, or Mini¬ 
mal Impact Bushwalking. The code has 
changed how many of us treat the bush. 
Take track marking: walkers used to break 



small branches and put tape on trees to 
mark routes. Do this today and every tree in 
sight would be branchless or covered in tape! 

Do walkers face further restrictions? Was 
David Noble exaggerating when he wrote: 
'Maybe walking off track will eventually be 
banned! Concrete tracks only! Maybe the 
bush will be out of bounds?' In fact, for fear of 
being sued, the NSW National Parks & Wild¬ 
life Service has already placed restrictions on 
activities which might be 'dangerous'. 

And that brings us to a new concern for 
those participating in outdoors activities in Aus¬ 
tralia: accreditation. At present national out¬ 
doors leadership standards are being created; 
however, |ohn Chapman suggests that 'bush¬ 
walking groups may eventually have to re¬ 
spond by issuing their own certificates—or 
[they will] get locked out'. 

At any rate, it's a long way from where I 
started as a kid. O 
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What are the most important Australian conservation issues for the next two decades? 
Three of our most prominent activists speak from the heart... 


Saving the Valley 
of the Giants 

On the eastern edge of 
Tasmania's World Heritage Area, 
the Styx River valley is under 
threat from logging. Australian 
Greens Senator Bob Brown argues 
why we must act immediately. 


Giants is being blitzed for wood-chipping. 
The Maydena Range will be next. These 
forests are being cut down with chain-saws 
and the remnants fire-bombed from the air 
to prepare for rows of alien and genetically 
modified replacement trees; and 1080 poison 
is laid for neighbourhood marsupials which 
might browse on the seedlings. The fact that 
these treasures are being destroyed by chain¬ 
saws, fire-bombs and poison ought to stir 
global outrage. 


walk in the Styx valley or, better still, to stay 
overnight, watch the stars twinkle through 
the lofty forest canopy and listen to the call 
of the owls and the scurry of the marsupials 
across the forest floor. 

Glimpse the patches of wrecked forest. 
See the ranges still clothed in green. Imagine 
what will happen. Return home and show 
slides (call in the neighbours); descend on 
your local federal MP; reform the party 
policy or even change the government. Then 
there will be a Valley of the Giants National 
Park for the world to celebrate forever. 

Keeping Kakadu 

At risk from uranium-mining, 
this World Heritage Area can be 
saved by ordinary Australians 
preventing the Federal 
Government and mining 
company Energy Resources 
Australia (ERA) from pushing 
ahead with the proposed 
fabiluka uranium-mine. 
Australian Conservation 
Foundation President Peter Garrett 
explains why we must act now. 


Bob Brown 

was captivated by Tasmania as 
soon as he stepped ashore in 
1972. He stayed to become a 
thylacine hunter, GP, politician, 
and a fighter for Tasmania's and 
the world's wilderness. Recently, 
he visited Tibet secretly—only 
the second parliamentarian to 
go there without Chinese 
minders in tow. Tasmania's 
magnificent wild forests and 
wilderness remain his 
recreation, and protecting 
them is his preoccupation. 




Peter Garrett 

is best known as a humanitarian, 
the lead singer from Midnight Oil, 
and the President of the ACF. He's 
been an environmental activist for 
more than 20 years. At present 
Garrett's environmental work 
focuses on the risks associated 
with genetically modified food; 
he's also working to keep Aus¬ 
tralia safe from international 
nuclear waste dumping and to 
preserve Kakadu National Park as 
a World Heritage site. 


In 1999 THE Australian Parliament 

legislated to remove national controls from 
the logging of the world's tallest hardwood 
forests. 

Tasmania's lofty forests are spread like a 
ribbon up the middle of the island with out¬ 
liers in the Tarkine wilderness and the north¬ 
east highlands. The largest are in the Styx 
River valley, near Maydena, just an hour- 
and-a-half drive north-west of Hobart. It is 
safe to say that not one in a hundred Tas¬ 
manians has been to this Valley of the Giants', 
on the eastern edge of the World Heritage 
wilderness. Hardly one in a million main- 
landers knows the area. 

In the Styx, a postage-stamp-sized reserve 
with rotting signs, one tree is recorded as 
being 93 metres tall. This strong, relatively 
young specimen is so high that the storms of 
the last decades have blown away its upper¬ 
most branches so that it now measures 91 
metres. Across the Styx River, to the north, 
the side of the Maydena Range is clothed in 
a vast forest which may well contain even 
taller examples. Trees above 80 metres are 
commonplace (the tallest tree in New South 
Wales measures only 76 metres). Wildlife 
abounds from the ground to the highest 
branches. 

A logging road passes by the abandoned 
tail-tree reserve. Other roads snake up the 
ranges to the south where the Valley of the 


But for the non-Green politicians of Tas¬ 
mania, and the wood-chip corporations, the 
Valley of the Giants is simply a target. Within 
a decade or so it will be gutted. 

The Wilderness Society is gearing up for a 
campaign to stop the destruction. One ingre¬ 
dient is essential for success: a nation of people 
prepared to make the Styx valley their per¬ 
sonal priority and take action to evict the 
chain-saws. 

Where to begin? I invite every traveller to 
Tasmania to put aside a day to drive and 


Kakadu is the country's largest Na- 

tional Park, spanning 200 square kilometres of 
the Northern Territory. Its dramatic land¬ 
scapes range from monsoon rainforests to 
mangrove swamps to flood plains. Many 
species of reptiles, birds, mammals and fish 
live there. In addition, Kakadu has some of 
Australia's best preserved Aboriginal art with 
about 5000 rock paintings that date back to 
prehistoric times. The Mirrar people and 
their culture have been a part of the land for 
more than 40 000 years. 
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Kakadu has attained a rare World Heritage 
listing for its natural and cultural importance. 
The guiding philosophy behind the list is that 
places such as Kakadu, the Pyramids and the 
Grand Canyon are so important to the human 
spirit that to lose them would diminish hu¬ 
manity. Under international law Australia 
has accepted the responsibility of preserving 
and protecting Kakadu for the world com¬ 
munity and for future generations. 

Kakadu's future is now at risk from ur¬ 
anium-mining. Three groups of the world's 
leading scientists, environmentalists, architects 
and archaeologists have testified to the World 
Heritage Committee that Kakadu should be 
placed on the 'in danger' World Heritage List 
immediately in order to prevent the pro¬ 
posed labiluka uranium-mine. 

Of particular concern is the waste from 
the mine processing which will remain radio¬ 
active for hundreds of thousands of years. 
Uranium is available only in trace quantities 
—less than half of one per cent of the ore at 
the jabiluka mine is uranium oxide. ERA will 
have to crush millions of tonnes of ore into 
a fine dust to get the uranium. The experts 
fear that there is no possibility of guaran¬ 
teeing the safe storage of 19.5 million tonnes 
of mine tailings that will be dumped in 
geologically unstable dams, with the ever¬ 
present possibility of radioactive radon gas 
seeping into the air, land and water of the 
nearby Magela wetlands. This threatens the 
survival of the Mirrar people, who have 
protested against uranium-mining on their 
land. 

In October 1998 a high-powered World 
Heritage Committee assessment team visited 
labiluka. After evaluating submissions from 
all parties and carefully analysing the Australian 
Government's 100-plus-page response to the 
mission's damning report, the team made a 
unanimous assessment that Kakadu should 
be listed as 'in danger'. Instead of listening to 
this assessment, the government spent more 
than a million dollars cajoling and pressuring 
members of the World Heritage Committee 
until the group decided not to put Kakadu 
on its 'in danger' list. 

Why did the government act in this way? 
Uranium is a dying commodity; economically 
speaking, it can no longer compete with 
newer forms of power. The Worldwatch 
Institute has found that electricity produced 
by nuclear plants is five times more expens¬ 
ive in dollars a kilowatt than other methods, 
including wind turbines. The nuclear indus¬ 
try is in decline. Even the World Bank will 
not fund nuclear power because 'nuclear is 
not the least cost solution to the power 
supply problem and environmental risks are 
high'. 

Despite the economic arguments and strong, 
publicly polled opposition, the government 
and ERA are pushing ahead. But they're not 
out of the woods: The government has until 
15 April 2000 to answer the World Heritage 
Committee's 'grave concerns' and 'signifi¬ 
cant reservations' about the proposed lab¬ 
iluka uranium-mine. This is well before min¬ 
ing is due to start. 

From experience, we know that it takes a 
lot of both work and persistence to save a 


Fraser Island or a Great Barrier Reef against 
the political 'fashion' of the day; however, 
we also know that battles such as these can 
be won. 

For more information phone the ACF on 
(03) 9926 6704 or visit the Web site http:// 
www.acfonline.org.au 

Rewilding 

Australia 

Imagine animals being able to 
swim^ walk, slither or fly 
between Australia's wilderness 
areas, potentially able to cross 
the continent without ever 
coming across cleared land or 
dams on rivers. Can we make 
this vision a reality? The 
Wilderness Society's National 
Campaign Director Alec Marr 
thinks so. 


Those who have been in ™e Austrauan 

wilderness don't need any convincing that it 
is one of our most important assets. It is a 
humbling experience to immerse yourself in 
a landscape where the raw power of the 
planet dominates your aspirations. 

For urban Australians a serious wilderness 
trip is really a voyage of discovery. Wilder¬ 
ness is a place of adventure requiring a fit 
body and a sharp mind. It can also be some¬ 
where to find spiritual renewal. There are 
dangers and penalties for failing to meet 
nature's conditions but this instils discipline 
and the rewards are great. 

Conservative estimates indicate that Aus¬ 
tralia's population will increase by about 53 
per cent by 2051; the need to protect and 
restore our natural heritage has never been 
greater. 

Although wilderness is important for hu¬ 
mans, it is even more so for many of the 
other creatures that share the planet. Nu¬ 
merous plants and animals simply cannot 
survive outside wilderness areas. 

Wilderness may be one of our greatest 
assets, but it is one of the most abused spaces 
on earth. Two centuries of European settle¬ 


ment have caused enormous damage to our 
continenf s environment and obliterated whole 
ecosystems. Many more wilderness areas 
would have been destroyed without wide¬ 
spread community support for their pro¬ 
tection. We have a major task to protect 
what's left of our wild places; after that, we 
have an even bigger job for the next century- 
reversing the damage, or rewilding Australia. 

We must accelerate our efforts if we are to 
save and restore the 5 per cent of the con¬ 
tinent still covered in forests or protect the 
remaining 15 per cent of temperate wood¬ 
lands. Only if we are successful will we be able 
to save the 50 per cent of our bird species 
which some scientists predict we will lose in 
the next century. The survival of thousands 
of species of plants and animals depends on 
our actions within the next few decades. 

A critical first step will be to develop a 
new 'land ethic', with wilderness protection 
and restoration at its core. 

A new report from some of Australia's 
leading environmental scientists, titled 'The 
Role of Wilderness in Nature Conservation', 


highlights the importance of such a step. The 
report concludes that 'an integrated land¬ 
scape conservation strategy will have wilder¬ 
ness areas as the core, complemented with 
the best of what is left'. 

The key to ecosystem- and species sur¬ 
vival will be in linking existing wilderness 
areas through restored corridors of high- 
quality natural systems—creating a continent¬ 
wide network of interconnected wilderness 
areas protected by non-wildemess buffer 
zones of natural habitat. 

We must also look to the original custo¬ 
dians of the continent for guidance, advice 
and support. Many of the areas we now 
cherish as wilderness have been managed by 
indigenous Australians for many millen¬ 
niums. It is imperative that Aborigines be in¬ 
timately involved in decisions regarding the 
management, protection and rehabilitation 
of wilderness. 

Our aim is to provide places for animals to 
swim, walk, slither or fly between wilderness 
areas so that they are potentially able to 
cross the continent without ever coming 
across cleared land or dams on rivers. I think 
that it's a really wild idea! O 


has been a prominent 
campaigner since 1985 on 
forests, wilderness. World 
Heritage, Kakadu, the Antarctic, 
subantarctic areas, and 
international processes. He 
enjoys bushwalking, caving, 
mountaineering, sea kayaking, 
rafting and landscape photo¬ 
graphy, and has travelled widely 
overseas. He once perched in a 
tree for 16 days while blockad¬ 
ing the logging of Tasmania's 
Farmhouse Creek. 
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NSW's Koondah Tower eludes all but the hardiest walkers; 
by tAeg McKone. Photos by Ian Hickson 



A dry sandbank at the junction of Koondah and Ovens Creeks provided a 
perfect spot for lunch and another cup of tea. How is it that bushwalkers carry 
so much junk in their packs? 


'The Koondah Tower-the magic 

mountain! One day it doesn't exist, the next 
day it does.' This is how David Noble in¬ 
troduced the Koondah Tower in his article, 
'New South Wales's Elusive Peaks', in Wild 
no 58. The reason for its magical nature 
was that it had been left off pre-1970s 
maps of the Wollemi, NSW, to the con¬ 
fusion of bushwalkers planning trips in the 
area with maps of different editions; having 
established its existence 1 was hoping to 
discover magic of a different kind. 

'the rest of the party 
was obviously up a 
creek and not on 
top of a ridge where 
the map said we 
should be' 


One of the most interesting aspects of 
bushwalking is planning a good route in an 
unfamiliar area. (One of the scariest is then 
to test it, but more of that later.) Noble's article 
presented a challenge. Of the two peaks in 
it that 1 hadn't visited, Mt Mistake seemed 
best left for the year after a thorough burn¬ 
out of the horrendous-sounding scmb, while 
Koondah Tower seemed a reasonable pos¬ 
sibility. On the map it appears as a conical 
hill overlooking the creek of the same name 
in the heart of the Wollemi wilderness, not 
in itself especially significant at a mere 425 
metres above sea level, but symbolic of 
some of the best walking that the Wollemi 
has to offer. 

How to reach it? 1 rang Ian Hickson, an 
old bushwalking friend mentioned in the 
article. No, he hadn't actually climbed it all 
those years ago, but they'd done another 
great trip in the general area. So it was back 
to the maps to search for a point of access. 
Although the tower appears as a spot height 
on the Witraba 1:25 000 Central Mapping 
Authority map, it is in the far north-west 
comer, and the surrounding CMA 1:25 000 
sheets of Putty, Coorongooba and Gospers 
Mountain are also required to plan a trip. 

The road to the foot of Mt Darcy looked 
like one possibility for a starting-point from 


the west. However, on closer inspection it 
was too far away for me to do a 'fast' trip 
with a light pack, and every additional day 
meant extra weight in rough country. Two 
years later my husband Frank and I 
checked out the eastern access and found a 
road from Putty to Box Tree Clearing—a 
short, easy walk from Wollemi Creek. 

The following Easter (1998) was set aside 
for the long-dreamed-of trip and now that 
it was to become a reality, it was time to 
work out the route. Poring over the maps 
revealed a number of interesting features in 
the area with a choice of ridges and creeks 
as possible routes; but how easy it all appears 
on the map, and how much slower it is on 
the ground when creeks are choked with 
vines and slippery rocks, ridges are cloaked 
in the scratchiest scrub, and close contours 
transform into vertical cliffs—magical indeed! 

Ian was keen to join the party and, on the 
close-to-six-hour drive from Canberra to 
Box Tree Clearing, I discovered that he and 
1 had come to similar conclusions regarding 
our route. 'Musts' on both our lists included 
a 'hole' off Ovens Creek and varying parts 
of Koondah Creek including, of course, the 
tower itself Basically, we would walk a clock¬ 
wise circle of about nine kilometres in dia¬ 


meter, initially heading west and south, then 
north and east. The main bone of conten¬ 
tion was that Ian was keen to explore sev¬ 
eral kilometres of a northern tributary of 
Koondah Creek and return by an old road, 
while I wanted to follow a parallel ridge to 
drop into an unnamed tributary of Wollemi 
Creek which Ian thought he had followed 
on his trip 20 years previously. 

The drought had broken during the drive 
north on Thursday night with a spectacular 
storm over Sydney, and the weather looked 
mildly threatening as we set off on the two 
easy kilometres down a side creek to an old 
ford built of rock set in concrete that crossed 
Wollemi Creek. Here we made our first major 
decision, choosing to walk nine kilometres 
across country towards Koondah Tower rather 
than follow Wollemi then Koondah Creeks 
for 15 kilometres to the same destination. 
What appeared to be an old logging road 
conveniently took us several kilometres in 
the right direction except that it did not 
follow the exact route shown on the map. 

After Doug and Ian had gone to see the 
view from the top of Gilligans Rock, and 
the rest of the party was obviously up a 
creek and not on top of a ridge where the 
map said we should be, a bout of calling 
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revealed Doug and Ian to be 50 metres 
above us. 'Come down here', 1 called. 'Why?', 
was the reply. 'Because we're on a road.' 
'So are we!' So we scrambled up the slope, 
found where we were supposed to be, and 
continued until we left the road altogether 
to drop into Wirraba Creek, the gorge of 
which sliced across our route. 

Wirraba, a delightful rainforest creek, had 
flowing water despite its small catchment 
and my fear that the creeks would be dry 
due to the drought. Over lunch Ian and I 
haggled over whether to follow Wirraba 
Creek down to Koondah Creek and then 
head up the latter to the tower (12 kilometres 
of creek walking), or do three kilometres 
across the tops. The ridge route won, and 
we found our way up through the cliffs 
above Wirraba Creek without too much 
trouble. Descending into Koondah Creek 
was a different matter altogether; this 
section of the creek is bordered by broken 
cliffs close on 200 metres high, and the 
steepness of the descent looked terrifying. 

However, the prospect of a return to 
Wirraba Creek or a wet 'dry' camp on the 
tops (it had begun to rain quite heavily) did 
not appeal, so we headed off down a spur 
and into a gully, Ian doing a great job of 
weaving backwards and forwards from 
cliffline to cliffline, always finding a way 
through. When we finally reached the bottom 
it was about 4 pm and we were glad that 
we hadn't chosen the creek option—the going 
was so rough that we would surely have 
been forced to camp several kilometres fur¬ 
ther downstream. Fortunately, we found a 
flattish spot nearby and set up a comfort¬ 
able camp for the first night. 

Daybreak on Saturday began with rain, 
but by the time we set off at 8 am it had 
eased somewhat. Koondah Creek, like all 
the creeks in this area, is filled with rain¬ 
forest and wet sclerophyll eucalypts be¬ 
tween its steep, cliffy perimeters, and the 
creek itself is bedded with slippery, mossy 


boulders interspersed with short stretches 
of sand, some of it quicksand. It was very 
beautiful but slow going, and we were glad 
to round a bend one-and-a-half kilometres 
upstream and sight the magic mountain, 
Koondah Tower. 

Steve, who hadn't been walking for some 
time before this trip, lit a fire on the sand¬ 
bank below, declaring that he felt disgust¬ 
ingly dirty and had to shave. We left him 
promising us a cup of tea on our return, 
and applied our energy to climbing the tower, 
which proved easier than expected. Ringed 
by side creeks, and 180 metres high, it has 
sheer cliffs on its western side: we found a 
steep though easy route through the broken 
cliffs on the east. At one point we caught 
tantalising glimpses of a magnificent, flat 


area (a great potential camp site) beneath 
rainforest trees on the western side, though 
there wasn't any time to explore further. 
The rocky top gave us handy views of the 
surrounding creeks and clifflines through 
the trees; then it was time to descend to 
our first, much-needed cuppa of the day as 
we hadn't bothered to light a fire in the rain 
for breakfast. 

Two-and-a-half kilometres further upstream 
we reached Ovens Creek-a perfect spot 
for lunch and another cup of tea. Ovens 
Creek proved to be very rough, though Ruth 
zoomed along over boulders and through 
pools with seeming ease. A beautiful potential 
camp site was bypassed when Ian assumed 
his 'bull about to charge' expression; he was 
keen to camp in the 'hole', which he as¬ 


The author at the first camp-site, on the banks of Koondah Creek a few 
kilometres downstream from Koondah Tower. Camp-sites are few and far 
between, but her party found a reasonable spot dose to the foot of its route 
through the cliffs, and was glad to get a fire going to dry off and cook tea. 


sured us would be covered in delightful, 
green grass and bluegums. 

'Hole' is a rather unpleasant term for what 
are actually delightful and unusual features 
of the Wollemi area. Holes are ancient basalt 
plugs which have worn away to form almost 
circular craters; often they are surrounded 
by sandstone cliffs and joined to the nearest 
creek by a short, narrow gorge. The natural 
vegetation tends to reflect the richer soil in 
its short grass and tall trees, and many holes 
have been taken advantage of by graziers who 
have cut down most of the trees to provide 
enhanced grazing for their cattle. Unfortu¬ 
nately, these holes tend to become degraded 
and filled with blackberry and other weeds. 

However, this hole was a winner, even 
though we had to carry our water for the 
night several hundred metres through the 
connecting gorge. Yes, I did want to camp 
by the creek so that 1 could wash the sand 
out of my clothes; and no, this particular 
hole didn't sport bluegums. None the less, 
the combination of a flat, grassy, open 
camp-site; gum wood to burn instead of 
rainforest timber, and early Easter eggs with 
which to stuff ourselves is hard to beat. 
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The sun was shining on Sunday morning 
as we climbed out on to the rim of the hole 
to gaze down on the narrow gorge of Ovens 
Creek. We followed the rim up a pleasant, 
open ridge (probably burnt out in the big 
fires a few years previously) and over a 
divide back to Koondah Creek by way of 
another beautiful, rainforest-filled side creek. 

Here we had another decision to make: 
Ian had been pressing to go six kilometres 
up a branch of Koondah Creek; 1 preferred 
to go four kilometres up a ridge to join the 
overgrown logging road, then camp in the 
unnamed tributary of Wollemi Creek. The 
others were evenly divided between these 
two options. However, now we had each 
changed our minds: Ian was for the ridge, 
saying the map indicated that the creek 
would be very rough higher up and, any¬ 
way, the unnamed tributary I'd had in mind 
was different from the one he had done 





Wet from the rain and from crossing 
Koondah Creek. It was very slow 
going upstream, over slippery rocks 
and through wet sclerophyll eucalypts 
and rainforest, with an occasional 
spurt of speed on a short stretch of 
sand. 


previously; 1 was sufficiently weary not to 
be enthralled by the thought of a 300 metre 
climb out of the creek. 

The ridge route won and we took the 
most negotiable spur, skirting a consider¬ 
able cliffline for several hundred metres 
until it petered out and we were able to 
climb to the top. The rest of the ridge, how¬ 
ever, was nothing like the tops we had 
encountered earlier in the day. This area 
had not been burnt in recent years and was 
full of some of the scratchiest scrub I have 
ever come across. When it got too bad, 
Henry took over and it was a good three 


hours later that we emerged bruised and 
bleeding at the old road. Once again, 1 
thought that the Aborigines had the right 
idea when they burnt the country regularly. 

We now made much better time even 
though the road was very overgrown in 
places, yet it was obvious that we wouldn't 
have time to reach the unnamed tributary 
that day. Would it mean a dry camp on the 
road? Fortunately, another hole presented 
itself just at the right moment; indeed, we 
could see it through the trees, a grassy 
crater surrounded by bluegums (Eucalyptus 
deanei, as in the Blue Cum Forest, the Blue 



Mountains, NSW) near the headwaters of 
Wirraba Creek and only 80 metres below 
the ridgetop. It had been cleared in the 
centre for grazing and we could only ima¬ 
gine what it must have looked like when 
filled with these magnificent trees, but it still 
provided a lovely and welcome camp site 
as we loped down the hillside in light rain 
and imminent dusk. It fined up for dinner 
and the—by now—customary Easter eggs, 
this time an enormous bag of them pro¬ 
vided by Prue, who was still trying to 
offload the remaining half kilo at breakfast. 

Monday morning dawned fine. It was 
decision time again. The party was looking 
decidedly ragged around the edges and the 
temptation to bash seven kilometres along 
the road and back to the cars by lunch-time 
was great. But Ian kept us honest. After he 
had finished telling us what he did to bush- 
walkers who didn't live up to expectations. 


even the leader launched into the approach 
to the unnamed tributary. When the scrub 
on the intervening spur proved as vile as 
that of the previous day, Frank became 
positively bolshie but by now there was no 
turning back. The final descent into the 
creek was steep though without cliffs and, 
with Doug demolishing the worst of the 
scrub, we reached the bottom by 10 am. 

Now five kilometres of the roughest walk¬ 
ing to date lay between our tired bodies 
and the ford over Wollemi Creek. Perhaps 
it was our lighter packs; perhaps we had got 
the hang of it all; perhaps the horses had 


Some of the party on top of the 
Koondah Tower-the rest were still on 
the way up. Having reached its goal 
by mid-morning on the second day, 
the group had time for plenty of 
discussion over the most interesting 
route back. 


smelt home, but despite slippery boulders 
and vines which tripped us up from below 
and caught round our packs from above, 
despite fallen logs to be climbed over or 
crawled under, we made better time down 
that creek than we'd made following any 
other. At one point Gusta uncharacteristic¬ 
ally lagged behind, then appeared, smiling: 
'lust disentangling myself from some vines.' 
We lunched at I pm on a broad sandbank 
at the Wollemi Creek junction, found an¬ 
other overgrown road down the stretch of 
creek to the ford, and reached the cars at 
about 3 pm. 

1 was grateful to Henry and Alan for car¬ 
rying the rope, which we hadn't needed to 
use, and to Ian for keeping us from white- 
anting and for finding the way through the 
cliffs. It was a great party and a memorable 
walk in a seldom visited and truly magical 
area. 1 would like to be able to say that it 
was complete wilderness, but evidence of 
cattle along the road and the old logging 
roads themselves show just how elusive 
such places can be. O 
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Gear Feature 


Poles Apart 

David Macnab falls for 'a new pair of legs' 


I HAVE ALWAYS FOUND IT USEFUL TO TAKE A 

Stout stick with me when 1 go walking. It 
provides extra security on steep ground, helps 
me to keep my balance when crossing a 
stream, and can be useful in a number of 
other ways-such as testing the sogginess of 
a bog, or discouraging menacing stray dogs 
at camp sites. So whenever I 
leave my faithful stick 
home, or realise that I 
have left it in the boot 
of the car, 1 invariably 
start hunting for a tem¬ 
porary replacement for 
the trip at hand. 

Several years ago, however, 
when 1 was shopping during a 
summer walking holiday ir 
the Austrian Alps, my eyes 
lit on a brightly coloured, 
extendable aluminium ski 
pole, which had been 
specially adapted for 
walkers. Within minutes 
I was smitten. My trusty 
but battered, wooden 
walking stick simply couldn't 
compete with the svelte gaudi¬ 
ness of this sleek, new beauty 
from Germany. I simply had to 
have it. 

The salesman could evidently 
sense my enthusiasm and im¬ 
mediately tried to sell me two. 

But that seemed excessive. After 
all, when you find a new girl¬ 
friend you don't immediately 
think of inviting her s 
well. You want to acquaint your¬ 
self with your new flame with¬ 
out distractions. So 1 left the 
shop with only one trekking 
pole and immediately set off 
along the nearest walking track 
with it. 

Within minutes I was confident that 1 had 
made a singularly successful investment. My 
new pole had all the advantages of my old 
stick, and several others besides. 1 could 
lengthen it in a matter of seconds for going 
downhill, or shorten it just as quickly when 
trudging uphill; and if I did not need it, 1 
could simply collapse it to a compact 64 
centimetres and strap it conveniently to my 
pack. 

The pole also made water crossings a 
cinch: it was brilliant for checking the depth 
of a stream and for counteracting the force 
of the water when wading; and it made a 
perfect extra 'leg' when picking a way across 
on wobbly stepping-stones. Above all, I was 
impressed by the way my pole's carbide tip 
seemed to attach itself to rock—even wet 
rock—with all the determination of a leech. 
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It never slipped, with the result that I was 
able to forget about it and concentrate on 
where to put my feet. 

The following day I decided to try some¬ 
thing a little more ambitious: a prominent, 
snow-covered peak of about 3500 metres— 
one of the highest in the area. Once again, 
my pole proved its worth, providing 
support and security on some dodgy, 
shale-covered ridges, and as a 
probe for finding a way through 
some deep patches of mushy snow 
at the top. But it was only when I 
started for home down a treacher¬ 
ously steep, knee-wrecking, 1100 
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Left, getting more out of your 
trekking pole. Gabel's 
Crosswalk Photo doubles as a 
'unipod'. Above, a carbide tip 
or a rubber cap? There is a 
range of features to consider 
when buying trekking poles. 
Shown here: Jacko Super 
Trekker (left), Tracks Lite Staff, 
and Trezeta SX1 Shock Absorber. 
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metre slope that 1 discovered the pole's great¬ 
est value. 

I had earlier met up with another solo 
walker and we had decided to keep each 
other company. He did not carry a stick of 
any description and consequently began by 
descending faster than 1, as 1 was carefully 
using my pole to absorb my weight with 
each step. Halfway down, however, 1 had to 
start waiting for him as the strain on his knees 
began to tell. By the time we got to the 
bottom, 1 knew I had made a long, arduous 
descent; but I wasn't hobbling as my friend 
was. He had to take it easy for the next two 
days, and a month later he was still com¬ 
plaining about the after-effects of that climb. 
1 am convinced that it was thanks to my 
trekking pole that I was saved from similar 
suffering. 


By now, my pole and I were inseparable, 
and I was heartened to see how many other 
walkers were similarly equipped. In fact, 
they were more often twice as well equipped 
as 1 in that they carried two poles. I found 
this intriguing. Were they all customers of 
the same shopkeeper who had tried to sell 
me two poles? Or were they simply fashion 
victims? After all, why would anyone need 
two poles when not skiing? 

I had been mulling over this for a few days 
when I saw something that took my breath 
away. I was clambering up a precipitous couloir 
when 1 noticed what looked like a group of 
wildly overgrown spiders swarming down 
towards me in a flurry of 
rapidly moving limbs. They 
were fellow walkers and 
each was using two poles 
with such speed and agility 
that they really did have the 
effect (and appearance) of 
another pair of legs. 

1 stopped in disbelief as 
this group was coming down 
the mountain at least twice 
as fast as I could have hoped 
to do. Pausing briefly to chat, 
they assured me that two 
poles were indispensable in the mountains, 
and that they used them just as intensively 
going uphill. One pole, they said, wasn't 
even half as good. 

This really flustered me: perhaps the 
shopkeeper who had sold me my first pole 
hadn't just taken me for a sucker; maybe he 
knew something 1 didn't. Returning to his 
little emporium 1 immediately noticed that 
he had put up a new poster behind the display 
of poles. It showed a grinning Reinhold 
Messner holding two poles. Clearly I was in 
good company! But the sight of Messner 
also stirred a distant memory of the 1978 
film of his ground-breaking first ascent of Mt 
Everest without oxygen. 

The film showed how, during their hike to 
Base Camp, Messner and partner Peter Habeler 
had literally run rings around their porters, 
charging up and down slopes to their right and 
their left, constantly criss-crossing the track in 
an attempt to acclimatise themselves as quickly 
as possible. And they had done all this using 
two ski poles. In a split second it all came back 
to me—and I decided to buy a second pole. 

Later that day I stood at the start of another 
long, uphill track with two trekking poles 
strapped to my pack: my original one and a 
twin sister. I was still a little self-conscious 
about using two poles, but after a few hours 
of walking steadily uphill I unfastened them 
and making sure there were no sceptical 
observers about, took a few tentative steps. 

I don't think anything could have pre¬ 
pared me for the revelation of those few 












paces. 1 all but leaped ahead as if I had twice 
as much strength and energy as before. In 
fact, I had given my arms and upper torso 
the chance to join in the action, and was 
thus using whole new sets of muscles to 
propel me on my way. The strength and 
energy had always been there but had 
simply not been utilised. 

After a little experimentation 1 developed 
a steady rhythm of planting my left pole as I 
stepped with my right leg, and vice versa. 
This action is so similar to the way you swing 
your arms when walking normally that it 
came quite naturally and soon seemed the 
only way to tackle an ascent. At one point 1 
tried to put my poles away for a bit and 
immediately felt distinctly awkward: my 
arms felt far better taking an active part in 
the work. From that moment on I never 
looked back. 

I was also delighted at how useful two 
poles proved to be on steep descents—all the 
benefits of one pole magnified several times 
over. And after using them for a week, I was 
surprised at how agile I had become, and at 


how much faster I was moving over tricky 
ground. 1 doubt that I'll ever reach the 
dexterity of those spider-like experts who 
used their poles to bound down the moun¬ 
tains, but they are fixed in my mind as glow¬ 
ing examples of what can be achieved. 

The next big test came when 1 returned to 
Australia where trekking poles are still a 
novelty, especially among bushwalkers. 'Lost 
your skis, mate?' 'Didn't someone tell you 
it's summer? There's no snow here, mate!' 
and so on are standard comments, whether 
I'm using two poles or one. More's the pity, 
I say, because these jokers really haven't any 
idea of what they're missing. 

The scientific evidence is beyond dispute. 
During a long day's walk we subject our leg 
ligaments and joints to enormous pressure, 
especially the knees. With a moderately heavy 
pack this pressure increases dramatically, 
and if you're taking big steps down steep 
terrain it rises even more. This is where a 
stick is so useful. Tests have shown that for 
an average-sized man weighing about 75 
kilograms, a walking stick can reduce the 



strain absorbed by his legs by 5-8 kilograms, 
transferring this through the arms and dis¬ 
tributing it among the joints and muscles of 
the upper body. Unfortunately, this lighten¬ 
ing of the load occurs only with every sec¬ 
ond step, because no one using a single stick 
plants it with every step as part of a normal 
stride. For some people this may even be 
worse than not using a stick at all: it can lead 
to one leg being favoured over the other, 
which may result in an imbalance in posture 
giving rise to fatigue and even pain in the 
lower back muscles as well as the working 
arm. 

On the other hand, two sticks, or poles, 
reduce the pressure with every step, distribu¬ 
ting the benefits evenly. And even a rough 



calculation will show how dramatic this can 
be. Assume that you're spared 5 kilograms 
with every step and take about 1000 paces 
a kilometre: you will be saving your joints 
some 5000 kilograms of pressure every kilo¬ 
metre. That's 50 tonnes over a 10 kilometre 
walk—even on the flat. 

And this considers only the vertical pressure 
on your legs. On uneven ground there are also 
tremendous lateral and torsional pressures 
on your leg joints and ligaments, which have 
to work ever harder as the terrain becomes 
rougher simply to keep you upright. Add a 
heavy pack to the equation and it's amazing 
how easily the tiniest mistake can translate 
into a wrenched knee or ankle. 

Once again, a pair of poles is the obvious 
solution. Operating exactly like a second pair 
of legs, they allow you to steady yourself so 
that you can take easy, comfortable steps 
without twisting your joints, wobbling or 
overbalancing. In really tough situations they 
also enable you to place your feet in the 
most awkward places with a minimum of 
strain. Little wonder that so many walkers in 
Europe carry two poles, while seasoned 
alpinists like Messner are not to be seen 
without them. 

The only problem a pair of poles can't really 
solve is that of the wisecracking ignoramus. 
But then, who cares when you know you'll 
be enjoying the mountains and the bush long 
after that person's joints have crumbled! O 
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Colours of wild Tasmania, by Grant Dixon 



The south-east coast of Cape Barren Island, Bass Strait, is sweeping and 
spectacular, but it also hides some smaller-scale scenic gems. Here, the 
tannin-stained waters of a lagoon provide a last repository for a tide- 
plucked shrub and a mirror for the clouds. 
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Late April is when many Tasmanian walkers head for the mountains with 
their cameras, hoping to capture the Fagus on film. The tone and 
consistency of autumn colour varies from year to year, presumably due to 
climatic factors. The red phase is uncommon, generally restricted to 
isolated bushes or even individual branches. 
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... pac((s so 
I rMa(| <^ou cat) hold 
It Tn +^e <>a(<vt of 
voor ^an<l... 


. t^en rwa^ine it' 
weighs or)(v 750^ 
and can keep yoo 
snus ^ wariv* evenj 
at a <ow - 5 ®c.. 


..ther) further Itna^ln^ 
^ It (j tnachme washahiei 
f>uf <iulck drying, 
yef able to keep you 
warn even when 
datnp or wet... 


... and can yoo rivta^ine ^ 
a t>a^ where the filling j 
IS ‘profUed’and has no 
doilfins or jtitchin^ 
(rnej that create cold 
spo^s (ike other ha^s?/ 


Well you can when it’s the SNUGPAK ‘Merlin’ Softie 3. One of several models from Europe’s best-selling synthetic 
sieeping bags now in Austraiia. The SNUGPAK fiiling is unique. Deveioped in the heart of Europe’s skiwear market and 
avaiiable oniy to SNUGPAK, it is ultra-iight but beautifuiiy warm, with a 'siippery feel’ and softness that belies its man¬ 
made origin. The ‘profiied’ Softie filling is aiways abie to regain its fuii ioft, trapping more air and retaining more body 
warmth. The ‘Merlin’ Softie 3 has an extra layer of aerospace metallised fabric called ‘ReflectaTherm’ that reflects 
back 15% more body warmth without extra weight. To complete the best ‘weight-for-warmth-for-packed-size’ ratio bag 
_^you can buy, we only use the finest British made fabrics to line our bags. The inner liner is Pertex (like human skin) 
iQh allows perspiration out, but prevents water coming in. The outer is rip-stop Paratex, a high performance man- 
made'j^^chute silk, with the luxuriously soft and slippery feel of real silk. If you want to travel light and small and have 
a bag tha^iUJ<eep you warm without the weight, one that can be machine washed and quickly dried and quality made 
lust see one of our SNUGPAK dealers. Or visit us on the Web - http://www.snugpak.com 


OTHER SNUGPAK BAGS NOW IN AUSTRALIA 



‘MERLIN’ Softie 3 

Total weight 750g 
Temp: +5® to -5®C 

RRP $295 


Spugpak 


‘TRAVELPAK’ 500 

Total weight 500g « ‘HAWK’Softie 9 

Temp: indoor use ® 1°*^' weight 1400g 

RRP $189 


‘HARRIER’ Softie 10 


Total weight 110Og jemp: -5® to -10®C J* 


Temp: 0® to -5®C 

RRP $335 


RRP $395 


Temp: -7® to -12®C 

RRP $445 


Check below for your nearest dealer or contact our Australian distributor 

Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd. Tel [03] 9489 9766 Fax [03] 9481 5368 Email info@macson.com.au 

MSW: SYDNEY The Adventure Shop 9261 1959; Camp (or Less 9261 3827. CASTLE HILL Camping World 9894 7870. COLLAROY Larry Adler 9971 8711. EASTWOOD Eastwood Camping 9858 3833. NEUTRAL 
BAY The Adventure Shop 9953 9340. PARRAMAHA Surplus City 9533 5411. WEST RYDE Alpsport 9858 5844. ALBURY Adventure Camping 6021 6200. CAMPBELLTOWN Campbelltown Disposals 4628 3522. 
BIC: MELBOURNE City Centre Disposals 9670 4797; Pinnacle Outdoors 9642 2955; Platypus Outdoors 9602 4303. BOX HILL Paddy Pallin 9898 8596. CHADSTONE Bakpakka 9569 7061. ELSTERNWICK 
Adventure Company 9533 0366. ESSENDON Bushwackers Camping 9379 6992. FERNTREE GULLY Overland Disposals 9758 8838. GREENSBOROUGH Outdoor World 9434 2272. HAWTORN Eastern Mountain 
Centre 9818 1544. HEATHMONT; Ajays 9729 7844. RINGWOOD: Paddy Pallin 9879 1544 BALLARAT Snowgum 5331 3672. BAIRNSDALE Bairnsdale Camping 51531497. PAKENHAM Get Lost Camping 5941 
1293. SALE Alpine Country 5144 7505. TRARALGON Mountain Designs 5174 4877. WANGARATTA Adventure Camping 5722 4622. ACT: BELCONNEN Belconnen Camping 6253 2699. FYSHWICK Jurkiewicz 
Adventure Sports 6280 5033. OLD; BRISBANE Globe Trekker 3221 4476. ENOGGERA Aust Camping Ouartermaster 3855 1525. FORTITUDE VALLEY K2 Base Camp 38541340. AIRLIE BEACH It’s Extreme 494 
2355. CAIRNS It's Extreme 4051 0344. TOWNSVILLE Adventure Camping 4775 6116. SAlADELAIDE Annapurna 8223 4633. KESWICK Snowy’s Outdoors 8351 2111. ST MARY’S Boots Great Outdoors 8277 
7789. HU: PERTH Wellington Surplus 9325 4797. MIDLAND Midland Disposals 9274 5900. NORTH FREMANTLE Wilderness Equipment 9335 4788. VICTORIA PARK Cargills 9361 9321. KALGOORLIE 
Kalgoorlie Camping 9021 3566. TtSi LAUNCESTON Allgoods 6331 3644. Mt DARWIN Adventure Equipment 8941 0019. NT General Store 8981 8242; Snowgum 8941 7370 


Trade accounts for some areas still available. Contact Macson Trading Co Tel [03] 9489 9766 
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MACPAC WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT LIMITED 


PO Box 8399, Chrisi 
Email: macpac@mac 


rch, New Zealand, Tel: 


www.macpac.i 


TlieTreLlcinq Company 


'Unique, personal, 
passionate...' 


These are the sort of words clients use 
to describe our approach to trekking. 

The Trekking Company offers a unique travel experi¬ 
ence. A truly personal touch, intimate specialist know¬ 
ledge of unfamiliar places and a real passion for 
helping people of all ages to experience the delights 
of travelling in remote places. That is why our 
satisfied trekkers keep coming back! 

Our Ultimate Everest Trek, Sikkim & Bhutan 
Trek and the Art and Cultural Tour of India and 
Nepal are just some examples of the trips we operate. 
Phone 1800 656 314 or email 
dastrek@ozemail.com.au for more information. 


RECYCLEO 

recreation 

Australia's largest range 
of recycled adventure gear. 

O Tents 
O Backpacks 
O Sleeping Bags 
OGore-Tex Clothing 
O Footwear 
O Second Hand Gear 
O Discontinued Lines 
O Factory Seconds 
QDemo Stock 


KAYAK HIRE AiSOAVAIlABLE 


SEA KAYAK TOURS 


FUaVAYANOHAlF DAY TOURS 
OF PITTWATER AND BROKEN BAY 
UtOU $35.00 


■^CHlEyEUi 

REVOLUTIONAR 


Dramatically enhanced comfort, improved posture, maximum freedom 
of movement, and reduced fatigue when carrying heavy loads. 

By combining years of research and field testing with 

the development of a simple structural solution we have EW-m ■ 

achieved Virtual Load Transfer. 

The Quantum® Harness transfers your load weight away 
from your shoulders and spine and down to your hips 
by distributing it through the Quantum^” Torsion Bar. 

QUANTUM 

Simple and revolutionary! nz mt app 335931 
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Track Notes 




South-east 
Queensland's 
best kept 
bushwalking 
secret 


Peter Sykes samples 
Mt Walsh National Park's 
extraordinary ruggedness 
and variety 

With constantly increasing numbers 

of visitors, Mt Walsh National Park is fast 
losing its reputation as south-east Queens¬ 
land's best kept bushwalking secret. Recent 
interest in the area from walkers has given 
new life to a proposal to double the size of 
the park to almost 10 000 hectares. Com¬ 
munity initiatives are already under way to 
take advantage of the fact that the envir¬ 
onment and the economy now often go 
hand in hand. 

Queensland Parks & Wildlife Service 
(QPWS) literature describes Mt Walsh as an 
ecological wonderland featuring granite 
outcrops that are both 'rugged' and 'spec¬ 
tacular'. Surrounding lowlands are so incon¬ 


spicuous that the ranges and gorges 
overlooking the nearby township of Biggen- 
den leave an indelible impression. Hidden 
away in a remote corner of the 5240 
hectare park is Palm Valley—an exquisite, 
rainforested creek dominated by towering 
bangalore palms. This provides a stark 


The rocky Mt Walsh National Park 
dominates the landscape near the 
town of Biggenden. Eucalypt forest 
and heath cover the summit and 
slopes, while palms and vine forest 
can be found in the cooler, wetter 
corners of the park. 
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Looking out over surrounding farmlands from an exposed area of rock known 
as the Bluff. The Mt Walsh area has many such spectacular views. Both photos 
Robert Ashdown 


For the average bushwalker, this quite 
simply means that there is a lot to see and 
do. 

Historically the range was the starting- 
point for one of the greatest annual bush 
walking parties held in Australia. Indigenous 
peoples of the Waka Waka, Cubbi Gubbi, 
Badtjala and Gureng Gureng groups would 
congregate and celebrate at Mt Walsh be¬ 
fore undertaking the 200 kilometre walk 
southwards along range tops to the Bunya 
Mountains, also in Queensland, for the 
bunya nut festival. The overnight walk de¬ 
scribed here falls considerably short of this 
distance, but the basic characteristics are the 

Park ranger Peter Tierney says that many 
visitors underestimate Mt Walsh's rugged 
terrain and problems occur when walkers 
are not properly prepared for its lack of 
reliable water. Even though the following 
walk was planned with this in mind, there 
is no substitute for fitness and experience 
when tackling its many challenges. 

When to go 

Spring and autumn are the best times, but 
summer is OK and allows plenty of daylight 
hours for navigation. At most times an early 


AT A GLANCE 

Grade Hard 
Length Two days 

Type Rocky mountain terrain and 
some creek rock-hopping 

Region South-east Queensland 
Best times The dry periods in spring or 

Special points 

Carry adequate quantities of 
water and avoid confusion 
over place names 


contrast to the wild-flower displays in the 
open woodlands and heaths on the park's 
upper reaches, which rise to an often 
underestimated 700 metres above sea 
level. 

Walkers are regularly delighted by wild¬ 
life: some dingoes of unmixed origin, num¬ 
erous species of wallabies, grey kangaroos 
and an outstanding array of raptors. On the 
summit of Mt Walsh shade is often pro¬ 
vided by an overhead wedge-tailed eagle 
on a sunny day. A glimpse of rare and 
threatened species such as the powerful 


owl, peregrine falcon and grey goshawk is 
possible. 

The park straddles the boundary be¬ 
tween the South Eastern Queensland and 
Brigalow South bioregions which helps to 
explain the area's remarkable ecological di¬ 
versity. In nominating the adjoining Goon- 
gara State Forest for inclusion in the 
National Park, botanist P I Forster noted: 
'Few large areas of these plant communities 
now exist in south-eastern Queensland, and 
as such the area is important, particularly as 
it supports a diversity of community types.' 


start is necessary on both days to avoid 
peak heat while doing the major vertical 
ascents. Spectacular wild-flower displays are 
a feature in spring. Winter allows little time 
for the long and navigationally challenging « 
day two. 


Ensure that water supplies are adequate. 
Unofficial place names can often confuse 
walkers. Local residents and QPWS liter¬ 
ature, for example, refer to a cliff on the 
eastern side of Mt Walsh as 'the Bluff. The 
official name for the higher peak on the 
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TESTEoJ^NWiNS 


Paul Sirianni, 31, owner of Aurora Sleeping Bags. What does he demand of every model that leaves the factory? 8 hours sound sleep in a meat fridge. See the 
bags that made it through at all leading camping and disposals stores, or contact Aurora for a brochure. (03) 9466 1587/36 Green St. Thomastown, VIC 3074. 



park's western side, however, is 'the Bluff 
Mountain', which is additionally confusing 
because it is marked in different places on 
the two suggested maps. Carry, and know 
how to use, a rope for safety purposes. 

Maps 

It is recommended that walkers obtain the 
Biggenden 1:100 000 Sunmap and the com¬ 
plementary 1:50000 A3 bushwalking map 
—both available from the Department of 
Natural Resources, PO Box 212, Mary¬ 
borough, QLD 4650; telephone (07) 
4121 1730. 

Access 

A council picnic/camping area is at the base 
of Mt Walsh about three-and-a-quarter 
hours' drive north of Brisbane. Take the Bruce 
Highway to 12 kilometres north of Gympie, 
then turn left on to the Wide Bay Highway. 
Take the signposted right turn to Woolooga 
and follow the signs to Biggenden. About 
two kilometres before Biggenden look for 
the sign marking the National Park access 
road on your left. 

Camping 

Camping is allowed at the aforementioned 
picnic area. Water and toilet facilities are 
available. Occasionally there is private 
camping on a property accessible from the 
road to the National Park. A host farm on 
the western side of the park offers bush camp¬ 
ing at QPWS rates. Permits and info sheets 
for wilderness camping inside the park can 
be obtained from the QPWS, PO Box 101, 
Maryborough, QLD 4650; phone (07) 
4121 1800. Biggenden Shire Council can be 
phoned on (07) 4127 1177. 

Day one 

Regarding distance, this is the shorter of the 
two days, but includes some exposed rock 
scrambling and difficult navigation. The 
climb to the summit takes about two to 
three hours. Start early in summer to avoid 
the midday heat. At the picnic area take 
note of an unofficial walking track (used 
here as a return route) that heads south 
directly to the summit of Mt Walsh. Move 
away from this track and ascend the south¬ 
west ridge to the base of the rocky outcrops 
on the northern end of the range. An 
exposed rock scramble leads directly to 
Little Pinnacle—the first of three minor 
summits. A more protected route to the 
top can be found by contouring west and 
following a rocky gully to the top. 

Your first view of Frog Rock—a rock 
formation bearing a remarkable similarity to 
Freddo—is from the top of Little Pinnacle. 
Descend into a saddle from the southern 
end of the pinnacle, then contour left into 
the second saddle staying close to the rocky 
outcrops. Experienced rockclimbers often 
choose to go over the second pinnacle. 
From the second saddle, contour left again 
and hug the cliffline until you reach the 


third saddle. The main peak of Mt Walsh is 
climbed from here. 

From the last saddle go to the right of the 
rocky ridge for about 12 minutes, passing a 
gully that looks promising and instead pro¬ 
ceeding to a cliffline skirting the next gully. 
The ascent to the summit does not pose ma¬ 
jor difficulties, but has one short section 
requiring rock-scrambling ability. Note where 
you reached the summit. If all has gone 
well, there should be plenty of time to ex¬ 
plore the top of Mt Walsh. 

Return to where you reached the summit 
and head south for a short distance, keep¬ 
ing an eye out for a westerly ridge into 
Stony Gorge that looks relatively clear. The 
vegetation on these ridges actually changes 
from year to year and from season to 
season, so there is no sure way to avoid 
scratchy vegetation. Once at the creek, fol¬ 
low it downstream until you reach a deep 



swimming-pool, and stock up on water-sup¬ 
plies. There should be ample time for a cool 
swim. 

Much is made of the lack of water in the 
park, but even in the worst drought periods 
1 have always found at least a trickle of 
water in Stony Creek. The creek runs inter¬ 
mittently and it is doubtful that the swim¬ 
ming-pool would ever empty. At the time 
of writing, Queensland is enjoying a wet cycle 
that should ensure Stony Creek looking 
healthy for a few years to come. Continue 
downstream for about a kilometre from the 
swimming-pool. There are some good camp¬ 
ing spots on the creek near the northern 
boundary of the park (GR 038715). If in 


trouble, a quick loop round the northern 
end of the Mt Walsh Range will get you 
back to the picnic area. 

Day two 

Again, an early start is necessary as this is a 
long and navigationally challenging day. 
From the suggested camping area, ascend 
an obvious ridge to the south-west. Accord¬ 
ing to the 1:50 000 A3 bushwalking map, 
the ridge takes you to the Bluff Range and 



Peter Sykes 

is the chaiiperson of the Wide Bay-Bumett Parte 


a complex of minor and undistinguished 
peaks—one of which is marked by a cairn. 
Here, the issue of confusing unofficial place 
names comes into play. The two suggested 
maps disagree on the exact location of Bluff 
Mountain, but the rocky peak about 300 
metres to the west of where walkers reach 
the top of the range is certainly the out¬ 
standing feature. Confident and fit navig¬ 
ators may have time to climb this peak 
before weaving their way back along the 
ranges to Mt Walsh; however, it is best to 
skip visiting the Bluff Mountain summit if 
time is limited and navigation has proven 
difficult. 

As there are about eight kilometres of 
walking from the top of the Bluff Range 
back to the Mt Walsh summit, a safer plan 
for a first visit is carefully to negotiate your 
way along the top of the Bluff Range south¬ 
ward to its junction with the Mt Walsh 
Range (about GR 045680). This point is a 
long way from reliable water and the most 
dangerous part of the walk. From here, the 
clearest and flattest north-easterly ridge will 
get you straight on to the Mt Walsh Range; 
glimpses of the Coast Range to the south¬ 
east should help with navigational bearings. 

Using the 1:50 000 A3 map, keep to the 
top of the Mt Walsh Range all the way back 
to the summit. There is an occasionally 
used camping area on this stretch of the 
walk, but water is not readily available. 
From the Mt Walsh summit, a cairn on its 
south-eastern edge indicates the unofficial 
track (marked with paint and tape), which 
will return you to the picnic area in less 
than an hour. There are often day-trippers 
on the summit who can help you to find 
this track if there are any difficulties. O 
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AGELLAN 

PS SYSTEMS 


for more informorion or your local dealer 
1800 644 033 www.magellan.com.au 


[ a greater outdoor experience ] 




Equipment Repairs 


Australia-wide service 


Repairs and alterations 
to outdoors equipment 
and clothing. 


Packs 

Tents 

-Reproofing 
-Alloy tent poles 

Sleep 


pg 

Hags 


-Cleaning 
-Down boosting 


Rainwear 

-Gore-Tex 
-Fleece 
-Ski wear 
-Reproofing 
-Cleaning 

and more 

-Self-inflating 
camp rests 
-Zippers 
-Buckles 


vel 2 , 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000 Ph: ( 03 ) 9670 2586 Fax: ( 03 ) 9670 7412 Email: remote@mira.net 
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You're better off 
with a Nikon 





Pronea S AF SLR 


Coolpix Digitals 


Nikon Compacts 


Nuvis S 


APS Compact 


F60 


SLR 




The Nuvis S - possibly the most elegant 
compact camera ever made. Closed, the 
camera is a mere 9.3cm wide, and the 
stylish stainless exterior absolutely radiates 
‘objet d’art’, class and sophistication. 

But this is not just a great-looking ‘fashion’ 
camera - it is a powerful, genuine Nikon. 
Features include a 3x zoom aspheric lens, 
wide-area autofocus system, built-in auto 
flash and all the user-friendliness and 
picture cropping flexibility of APS. 

The Nuvis S. It’s rugged, compact, easy to 
use, lightweight, takes great pictures, and 
is a stylish fashion statement, all in one! 


If you’re looking for a rugged, quality 
camera you can depend upon for years to 
come, you’re better off with a Nikon. 

Because, whether you choose a film or 
digital camera, Nikon sets the standards for 
ease-of-use, performance, reliability and 
style - with a range of superior, award¬ 
winning cameras, such as the world-famous 
Nikon F5, Pronea S and Coolpix 950. 

So, even though a genuine Nikon camera 
may cost a little more, it will deliver 
performance, style and rugged reliability for 
many years to come. 

Nikon - the brand the world has relied 
upon, for the past 40 years. 

Make it a Nikon Christmas! 



All of the Nikon products on this page 
will make memorable and distinctive 
Christmas gift ideas, and 
will ideally represent your 
best wishes for a lifetime. 

If you would like to 
find out more about 
any Nikon product, 
contact us now for a 
free colour brochure. 


POST TO: Reply Paid 101, Maxwell Optical 
I Industries Pty Ltd, PO Box 1018, Meadowbank 
^ NSW 2114. (No stamp required in Australia) 

I FAX TO: Sydney: (02) 9390 0220 
I Please send me colour literature on the: 

I Nikon Nuvis S [ ] Nikon Pronea S [ ] 

I Nikon F60 [ ] Nikon Coolpix Digitals [ ] 

I Nikon Compacts [ ) Nikon Club Australia [ ] 


I Mr/Mrs/Ms_ 
I Address_ 


I State_ 

I Telephone: _ 
I Facsimile: _ 


^^Nikon^^ 

wwiv.maxwell.com.au 


Sydney • Telephone (02) 9390 0210 • Facsimile (02) 9390 0220 • Melbourne • Telephone (03) 9537 0999 • Facsimile (03) 9537 0998 
Brisbane • Telephone (07) 3245 1544 • Facsimile (07) 3245 1554 • To request a Nikon brochure by e-mail: brochure@maxwell.com.au 



































Northern solitude 


Monica Chapman explores the heathlands and beaches 
of Victoria's northern Wilsons Promontory 











Track Notes-Easier Walking 



It's easy p guess why this 
seKne sweep of sand is 
called Five Mile Beach. To 
extend your walk in the 
northern Prom by one day, 
take the 16 kilometre return 
, trip to,the southern end oL 
'’the beach In good weedier 
Jtie'ft ar^itwli^Sm^g.wews < 
^ ofshe4.0ttoBeJ^nge. > 
Pa# Sinclair,;; ^ ■■ 


Obtain up-to-date information on track conditions 
and water-supplies from the ranger before attempting 
the walk. The ranger will also advise whether any 
management burns are likely before your trip. 

An out-of-control management fire burnt out 
much of the area to the north of Five Mile Road in 
May. It is claimed that these fires are necessary to 
preserve the heathland habitat that is the home of 
a large variety of wildlife. 


AT A GLANCE 


Grade 

Easy to medium 

Length 

Two or three days 

Type 

Heathlands, forested gullies, coastal camp- 

Region 

Wilsons Promontory, Victoria 

Best times Spring and autumn 

Special points 


Use fuel stoves only; water is limited in 
summer; purify drinking-water; don't use 
soap/detergent near watercourses and 
carry out all your rubbish. Take wet- 
weather gear. 


One of Victoria's most interesting and pop¬ 
ular sections of coastline surrounds the Wilsons 
Promontory National Park. About 30 000 hectares 
were set aside for this park in 1905, and subsequent 
additions have increased the size to almost 49 000 
hectares. The coastal and inlet waters surrounding 
the Prom are also protected in marine parks and 
reserves. Wilsons Promontory has sustained activities 
such as grazing, logging, mining and even guerrilla 
warfare training. It has also suffered massive bush- 
fires. But despite its turbulent past, the Prom re¬ 
mains a coveted location for many bushwalkers. 

Most walkers who have visited the Prom will 
know the southern area quite well with the granite 
peaks of Mts Oberon and Wilson dominating the 
scene, and the sandy beach along Oberon Bay. 
Many are also familiar with the sheltered Refuge 
and Sealers Coves. 

TTie northern half of Wilsons Promontory is not 
as mountainous as the southern part; however, it 
features heathlands, endless sandy beaches and 
swampy plains. These provide enjoyable and ad¬ 
venturous walking for bushwalkers at every level of 
experience. 


When to go 


Wilsons Promontory is suitable for walking at any 
time of the year. In summer water can be scarce, so 
make sure that you check with the ranger when ap¬ 
plying for your permit. Parks Victoria also recom¬ 
mends boiling or chemically sterilising all drinking- 
water. Autumn has the advantage of cooler weather, 
while in spring the wild flowers are abundant and 
water is not so difficult to find. 


Safety 











‘j^JELMJLE 


A legend. Perfect for carrying all liquid 
fuels. Extruded from a single piece of 
aluminium for strength without weight, 
The SIGG Fuel Bottle is guaranteed 
100% leakproof. Offered only in Safety 
Red with a ‘Fuel Bottle’ motif The Swiss 
made loop lid has a precision fit with a 
special fuel resistant gasket. SIGG fuel 
bottles are tested for use as fuel tanks 
for pressure stoves. Available for 
weekend to week long trips in 
300, 600. 1000, 1500ml sizes. You’ll 
kick yourself if you use other 
unreliable beasts of burden. 




lIAVli: YOURSELF A 

WILDEFEAST 



Your complete kitchen away from home. 
So simple to use, it can be set up in 30 
seconds. The SIGG Traveller Stove has 
a robust aluminium windshield trapping 
the heat from the meths burner. Cook 
up a banquet with the two INOXAL 
laminate pots and frypan/lid. The aluminium 
outers disperse heat around hygenic stainless 
steel inners. So your fettucini 
is less likely to stick, which in 
other pots can be a beast to 
cleaa Nests into a 


in 


ilEBQ 


»d by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltc 
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10 easy ways to enjoy the 
great taste and nutrition 
of fresh food... ANYWHERE! 


BEEF& 

BLACK BEAN 

BEEF& 

NOODLES 

Dktd prime beef ond peslo hi a tomato oml herii sows 

BEEF 

TERIYAKI 

PrinKbeefondvogetobbinaTariyokisouce 

HEARTY 

BEEF & BEANS 

PrknrtMbMfflinourtdwitfiptlV^ 

LAMB 

CASSEROLE 

SAVOURY 

STEAK FINGERS 

Prime beef sMok bigm el 0 y ffovouted sauce 

SPAGHETTI 

BOLOGNAISE 

TUNA 

MORNAY 

VEAL 

ITALIENNE 

Prime diced^^ posli in a hgbl cheese. 


These 10 new Adventure Food products ore all mode in Australia from the finest 
ingredients using on advanced freeze-drying process which seals in the flavour and 
nutrition of fresh food. They ore extremely light and compact - easy to carry 
anywhere. Simply add hot water and let stand for 8 minutes. Available from 
leading outdoor stores. Outdoor Agendas Ply Ltd. Ph (02) 9438 2266 Fox (02) 9438 2520 
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Map 

Wilsons Promontory National Park 1:50 000 
Vicmap (Outdoor Leisure Series). 

Further reading 

There is a variety of publications on Wilsons 
Promontory; but very little information spe¬ 
cifically about the northern half Parks 
Victoria's Park Notes provide brief details of 
day- and overnight walks in the area. Wilsons 
Promontory by Geoff Westcott (University of 
NSW Press, 1995) and the back of the map 
also have some very brief track notes. 

Permits 

You must book your permit in advance for 
all overnight walks; phone 1800 350 552. 
The info sent with your permit explains 
where to deliver your per- 
mit on your return. Read 
the regulations before com¬ 
mencing the walk. At pres¬ 
ent the car entry fee is 
$8.00 a vehicle plus $4.20 
a person a night to camp. 


car park. The gravel road climbs steadily over 
the lower slopes of the north-west ridge of 
the Vereker Range for about 1.8 kilometres. 
Pass the walking track to Vereker Lookout 
on the right. About 30 metres further on 
the road meets the Link Track to Millers 
Landing. There are good views to the north 
and north-west in this area. Banksia, acacia 
and grass-trees dominate. 

Continue along the road that sidles close 
to the base of the Vereker Range with views 
to the north, then descend to Cow Creek, 
which is often dry. Climb steeply up the 
track on the other side of the creek which 
flattens out before negotiating a final, steep 
pinch to the top of the spur. As you begin 
to descend, pass the track junction to Lower 
Barry camp site. After a gentle descent you 
reach a bridge over Barry Creek. You will 
usually find water here. This is four 
kilometres from the start. About 50 metres 


Northern Wilsons Promontory 


A walking track heads east, descending to a 
creek that mns behind the main dunes. Cross 
the creek on a small log bridge before climb¬ 
ing up and down the final dunes and mov¬ 
ing on to the beach. A post marks this junc¬ 
tion. 

Five Mile Beach has great views of the 
Latrobe Range to the south. Head north for 
just over one kilometre on the soft, sandy 
beach to where Miranda Creek flows into 
the ocean. About 100 metres inland from 
the mouth of the creek, on the southern 
bank, is the Five Mile Beach camping area. 
From the edge of the camping area you can 
look out across the lagoon. Many suitable 
camp-sites are among the tea-tree. Water 
can be obtained from the small creek on 
the north side of the lagoon almost directly 
opposite the camping area. Depending on 
tides, you must either wade across the lagoon 
or rock hop across the creek. The water 


.2. HI 3.1; . 4km I V 


Access 

From Melbourne it's a 241 
kilometre drive south-east 
to Wilsons Promontory. 

From the park entrance 
drive 10.2 kilometres to 
the signpost stating 'Tidal 
River 20 kilometres'. Some 
800 metres further along 
turn left on to a gravel road known as Five 
Mile Road. Follow this for almost three 
kilometres to the car park. On National 
Park brochures this is called Five Mile Road 
Car Park while on the Vicmap it's called 
Millers Landing Car Park. The car park is 
quite large and has an information board. 

The walk 

This walk is primarily along gravel four- 
wheel-drive tracks that head east across the 
northern part of Wilsons Promontory. The 
undulating track passes through forest and 
heathlands, ending at Five Mile Beach. There 
are good views over the heathlands to the 
north and, upon nearing the beach, good 
views south to the higher ranges as well. 
Return along the same track. The walk can 
be undertaken in two fairly solid days. Al¬ 
ternatively, you can incorporate an ad¬ 
ditional day exploring Five Mile Beach and 
make it a more leisurely three-day trip. 

Day one 

On the first day the walk heads east from 
Five Mile Road Car Park to the camping 
area at Five Mile Beach. For a party of 
average fitness the 19 kilometre walk takes 
between five and seven hours. 

Follow Five Mile Road from the car park, 
staying right at the junction with Millers 
Landing Track about 200 metres from the 


Lower BarryY 

s'*"' ! 




/ 



past the bridge is the signpost on the left to 
Barry Creek camping area, a small clearing 
in the banksias next to the creek, and 100 
metres north along a walking track. 

Turning south-west, the road skirts the 
headwaters of a minor tributary of Barry 
Creek before swinging north-east and wind¬ 
ing its way down to Chinaman Creek. The 
descent is through tall, dense forest. This is 
a good spot to stop for lunch (but don't 
expect to find a picnic table as shown on 
the map) especially on a warm day. How¬ 
ever, the creek catchment is much less than 
that of Barry Creek. As a result, Chinaman 
Creek is an unreliable source of water all 
year. 

The forest becomes more open past 
Chinaman Creek. There are views to the 
north-east across swampland as the road 
winds in and out of the smaller spurs. The 
track then heads along the northern side of 
a low ridge towards St Kilda junction. The 
last three kilometres to the junction over¬ 
look the vast heathlands surrounding China¬ 
man Creek to the north with views over 
Comer Inlet. 

Take the right track from St Kilda junction. 
It descends steeply at first, then levels out 
with views of the southern ranges and the 
ocean. From the junction it's just over two 
kilometres to Five Mile Beach. Follow the 
gravel track, crossing Miranda Creek on a 
causeway. The track becomes sandy as you 
near the coastal dunes and it ends in a loop. 


from Miranda Creek is salty. This small creek 
may be dry in summer, so check with the 
ranger when booking your permit. 

Day two (optional) 

Take it easy with a leisurely stroll towards 
the southern end of Five Mile Beach (16 
kilometres return). Carry what you would 
normally take on any day walk; especially 
remember the water and sunscreen. Many 
interesting shells are on the beach and you 
will have fine views in good weather. 

Day three 

The return to the car park is along the same 
track. After packing up camp and ensuring 
that no rubbish has been left, meander back 
along the beach to the post marking the 
junction. Turning west (right), follow the track 
back over the dunes to cross the small creek. 
Head up to join the vehicle track and turn 
right to follow it back up to St Kilda junction. 
Turn west (left) at the junction and return 
along Five Mile Road. Barry Creek camping 
area would be a good spot to stop for lunch 
on the way back to the car park and the 
end of the walk. O 

Monica Chapman really enjoys the contrast of bushwalk¬ 
ing and ski-touring adventures to city life. She ap- 
predates the beauty and harshness of our more remote 
wild areas and particularly enjoys visiting the rugged 
coastlines and sculptured ridges of South-west Tasmania. 
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WATERPROOFING 



WHY I WATERPROOF MY 
WALKING BOOTS WITH A 
WATER-BASED WAX 
THE PROBLEM 

If my boots get wet when I’m out on an 
overnight trip, there% no way I can re-proof 
them with a conventional solvent based wax 
proofing until the leather has dried out 


Oil and water just don’t mix! 



THE SOLUTION 


With Aqueous Nikwax waterproofing, a 
water-based wax, I just apply the proofing to 
the wet areas and its sucked into the leather, 
coating the fibres with a tough, 
flexible waterproofing that prevents any 
more water being absorbed. 

Nikwax have developed a unique range of 
Water^based waterproofing for footwear. 
Aqueous Nikwax, Fabric and Leather 
proofing, Nubuck <£ Suede proofing and 
Nikwax Liquid Conditioner for Leather. 

All are ideal for footwear with breathable 
waterproof membranes and can be applied 
to Wet or Dry footwear. 

For a Nikwax 
waterproofing guide 
contact 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 

6 Dunn Crescent, 

Dandenong, Vic.3175 
Tel.03 9793 4288 
Fax03 97 94 0750 

Email, info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Internet, www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 

mmx 

LEAD BY INNOVATION 
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** Wha4*s your 
gear worth?** 



□ locks backpack to fixed objects 
□ 100% slashproof □ complete security 
J secure doypack, sleeping bag, hiking boots etc 
□ protects gear in airport, bus & train transit 

Complete protection for less 
than the cost of a pair of 
jeans. 

The emphasis is on comfort, versatility 
and mobility. TATONKA has unified 
suitcase and rucksack into a new form of 
travel pack, designed to accommodate 
the rigorous needs of today’s world 
adventures. Skillfully crafted In rugged 
cordura, travel packs features include 
removable day pack 
internal compartments and 
hide away side pockets. 

BIG TIMBER - 

travelpacks feature a removable day pack 



For a free colour catalogue contact: 

Outdoor Survival Australia Pty ltd 


PH:(03) 9793 4288 
FAX:(03) 9794 0750 

Internet:: www.outdoorsurvivnl.com.au 
email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 



WttCM Tatonka rtte 


^Aby (AiTier 

THey di\di all thc worryfnife,, 

so yok T HAVr TO. 





The “Baby Carrier” 


features adjustable seat positions 
and is comfortably padded 
in all the right places. 

A voluminous pocket stows all 
baby’s necessities and the 
comfortably designed shoulder 
straps and wide hip belt 
provide for a great mood. 
Taking your baby is a pleasure. 


For free colour catalogue contact: 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 
PH:(03) 9793 4288 FAX:(03) 9794 0750 
Internet:: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 








IMAGINE V TASMANIA 


IMAG!NE 


When they named the outdoors great, they must have been in Tasmania. 

an IsIanJ tKats one giant 


From the serenity of canoeing, bushwalking and cycling to the adrenalin pumping rush of abseiling, 

outJoor playgrounJ. 

rock climbing and white water rafting, there's something for everyone in Tasmania. 


TKe cycling, walking anJ rafting aJvcnture starts from $965*. 



TASMANIA 

More tKan you imasine. 


DON'T MISS THIS SEVEN DAY CYCLING, WALKING AND RAFTING ADVENTURE 

* Per person. Includes 7 days cycling, walking and rafting journey between Launceston and Hobart, experienced guides, 
meals, 6 nights accommodation, group and safety equipment. National Parks fees, support vehicle and transfers. 13 day 
adventure also available. Conditions apply. Subject to availability. Best available airfare added to package at time of booking. 
Book today - contact your travel agent, Tasmanian Travel Centre or call Tasmanian Expeditions on 1800 030 230. 


For a copy of the new Networking Tasmanian Adventures Brochure call 1800 068 900 or visit www.tourism.tas.gov.au 












Yesterday you trekked 
for hours into the teeth 
of a snow storm, waded 
through freezing cold 
streams & climbed a 
300m ice encrusted 
scree-slope. 


jA.ren't you glad 
you had a good 
nights sleep,.. 


Today, you'll do it all 
again. 


Rely on the range of Mountain Series 
Sleeping Bags from Mountain Designs and 
you are guaranteed a great nights sleep, no 
matter what Mother Nature decides to 
throw at you. An efficient contoured 
mummy shape that hugs your body for 
warmth, cocoon hood, box foot 
design, twin zips, contoured 
chest muff, twin draft tubes 
and a differential cut to allow 
optimum insulation. 



We use nothing but Gore Dryloffw for the 
outer shell fabric and always Certified 
650+ High-Loft Down inside every bag. 


-GORE 

DR YLOFT 

INSULATION PROTECTION TECHNOLOGY 



Mountain Series range inciudes the: 

• Vergias 1100 

• Serac 900 


• Melbourne • Box Hill • Traralgon • Hawthorn 

• Sydney • Katoomba • Miranda • Albury 

• Amnldale • Perth • Fremantle • Claremont 

• Canberra • Brisbane • Fortitude Valley 

• Toowoomba • Adelaide • Hobart • Devonport 

• Launceston • Collingwood • Auckland 

•Gyms 

•RockfaceWA 

• Rocksports Q 
•City Crag NSW 

• Web site: http://www.mountaindesign.com.au 



Cornice 700 


MOUNTAIN DBigs'S 
'•CTijTfTrKt.! 


Gear for places you’d rather be. 







Gear Survey 


DOWN 

SLEEPING-BAGS 


Michael Hampton snuggles down to weigh 'em up 



This chilly camper would surely have preferred to be in a cosy down sleeping-bag instead! Michael Hampton 


A SLEEPINC-BAC IS POSSIBLY THE MOST 

useful piece of equipment any outdoors 
enthusiast will own. From biwying under the 
stars on a remote mountain top to sleeping 
over at grandma's, your faithful 'fart sack' 
should ensure that you are snug through 
years of adventures. The down bags covered 
in this survey are a selection of popular 
models considered suitable for bushwalking 
in Australia. Not included in this survey are 
products from Salewa and Fairydown. 

Best suited for 

This column indicates the manufacturer's 
primary intended use for each bag. The cut 
of the bag, the amount of down fill, and 
other features will affect a bag's grading. Three- 
season bags are designed to be used in sum¬ 
mer, spring and autumn. Four-season models 
can be used at low levels in winter. Snow¬ 
rated bags handle all four seasons and above 
the snowline. This column is only a guide. 

Shape 

Two shapes of bag are examined: tapered 
(or semi) rectangular and mummy. 


Tapered rectangular bags can be un¬ 
zipped and used like a doona, giving them 
year-round versatility. When open, two 
bags can be laid one on top of the other 
and zipped together (known as 'mating'). 
Most rectangular models have twin zip- 
slides or a second zip at the foot to allow 


• Are you a warm or cold sleeper? A dassic 
example of a cold sleeper is the petite 
female with little body fat. Decide on 
your primary outdoors activity. If you are 
a cold sleeper consider buying one grade 
up or opt for a mummy-shaped bag. 

• Remember that you can always wear 
more dothing when it is cold. The addition 
of an inner-sheet and a biwy-bag will 
increase the warmth of your bed. Use a 
good-quality dosed- and/or open-cell mat 
to insulate yourself from the ground. 

• Try on' sleeping-bags in the shop as you 
would expensive boots or clothing. Of¬ 
ten your final choice may come down to 
how a particular bag 'feels'. Play with the 
zips-do they snag? Do the draught collar 


you to open another part of the bag for 
ventilation. 

Mummy bags are designed to follow the 
contours of the body. Although less ver¬ 
satile seasonally, their advantages are two¬ 
fold. First, due to their efficient shape, less 
down is required to achieve the desired 


and hood close snugly around your head 
with the opening near your mouth and 
nose? Avoid bags that are too short or 
extremely tight, especially around the 
shoulders. Bags designed for women are 
common these days. Also, most manu¬ 
facturers offer extra long/wide versions 
of their most popular bags. As for blokes, 
if you are ever in doubt as to the ad¬ 
equate length or width of a bag, par¬ 
ticularly with mummies, choose extra 
long/large. 

• Check whether there is a side-block baffle 
at the non-zip side of the bag. Such a 
baffle keeps the top and bottom fills sep¬ 
arate, but it can prevent you from shak¬ 
ing the down to one side on a warm night. 


Buy right 
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BUSHWALKING 


mps 

Don’t wander off aimlessly. Get a 
map from the Land Information 
Centre and you won’t lose your 
cool in the bush. 



Topographic maps are great for 
any activity: walking, XC skiing, 
canoeing, camping, climbing or 
simply driving. No matter what 
you want to do or where you want 
to go, we’ve got you covered. 
Topographic maps are ready for 
use with GPS. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and book¬ 
shops, camping outlets, National 
Parks & Wildlife Service, or direct 
from the Land Information 
Centre. 


For further information, and your free 'Cataiogue 
of NSW Maps’, write to Land information Centre, 
PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
(02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 8299. Send $2.00 
for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name:_ 

Address:__ 




Four Legs 

Good. 

Two Legs 

Bad. 


Animal Farm 


Marvelox Australia Pty Ltd 

PO Box iwrchatswood NSW 2057 
Dealer enquiries: 

Email marvelox@marvelox.com 
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Down sleeping-bags 
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Snug'as* 
a-Bug-in- 


DryLoft Rectangle t^uirLj Ljycjs 

A roomy semi-rectangular shape for the bushwalker, tramper or camper with the added 
security of a DryLoft outer shell.They are popular because they offer so much of the 
efficiency of a Mummy bag but with more room and versatility. High lofting down, 
V-baffle control and superior fabrics mean you will sleep warm and comfortable in all 
but expedition conditions. Snug-as-a-you-know-what in fact. 


ur Buyers Guide featuring the complete range of One Planet Jackets co 


au and Adventure One (NZ) in New Zealand on Tel: (03) 381 3400 Fax; (03) 381 34' 


on Tel: (03)93722555 Fax: (03) 9372 2473 



YOU COUI,D GO HOME... 
BUT IT'S NICE TO KNOW 
YOU DON'T EIAVE TO. 




For a catalogue featuring the complete range of Adventure Designs products contact Adventure One in Australia on Telephone; (03) 9372 2555 Fax: (03) 9372 2473 | 
email: sales@adventureone.com.au and Adventure One(NZ) in New Zealand on Telephone: (03) 381 3400 Fax: (03) 381 3499 email: sales@adventureone. 
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Down sleeping-bags continued 



season rating; this minimises weight and 
bulk. On the other hand, the mummy is the 
preferred bag when warmth is the priority 
(cold sleepers, snow- and extreme use). 
True mummy bags have the advantage of a 
box (or tubular) foot compartment to keep 
the tootsies toasty warm. In mild conditions 
this feature can be a disadvantage (see the 
'Buy right' box). Mummies with compatible 
left and right zips can be zipped together; 


however, the 'cold' spot at the zips will be 
above and below the sleepers, rather than 
to the sides as with 'mated' tapered rectan¬ 
gular bags. 

Weight 

The weight tells us a lot about the intended 
use and quality of a down sleeping-bag. The 
fill weight of down was provided by the 


manufacturers. 'Total weight' is the bag as it 
would be carried, including the stuff sack. 

Down 

A sleeping-bag is simply a means of keeping 
a cocoon of down around the sleeper. 
Down is the optimum fill due to its incred¬ 
ible warmth-to-weight ratio and resilience. 
It keeps us cosy by trapping warm air against 
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recognised distress signai on 121.5 /243 MHz. 
COSPAS/SAHSAT satellite compatible. 
Complies with AS/NZS 4330:1995. 
Designed and made in Australia. 
5-Year GME Warranty. 


This is the new backpack from WE. The NEW 
RIVER. As you would expect, it is unmistakabiy 
Wilderness Equipment. Every detail has had to 
earn its keep in a development process spanning 
20 years. If the picture could be turned around 
you'd be looking at the most comfortable and 
durable harness system there is. Which, of course, 
is a good reason not to make more than one or 
two subtle changes. 

So what is really new? Look down the list of 
special features. We’ve brought into play unique 
ideas we’ve been carrying around for some time. 

They solve outstanding problems, ones you will 
quickly recognise from your mountain- and 
wilderness travels. 

Go see the NEW RIVER at the stores below. There 
are experts there who know what we’re about: 

Bogong, Melbourne (03) 9600 0599 

Eastwood Camping, Eastwood (02) 9858 3833 
Jolly Swagman, Hobart (03) 6234 3999 

Jurkiewicz Adventure, Fyshwick (02) 6280 6033 
K2 Base Camp, Fortitude Valley (07) 3854 
Outbound Camping, Bendigo (03) 5443 
The Wilderness Shop, Box Hill (03) 9898 3742 
Youngs Outdoor Gear, Burnie (03) 6431 6706 
Wilderness Equipment Retail (08) 9335 4788 
Wilderness Equipment, PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6959 


iiij 


WIId«ii^ Equipment 


bum-bag. 

Main canvas bag extends to a dry-bag- 
type roll-top with two compression- 
straps over. You can swim and raft with 
this pack, or use It In blwles. 

Leave the top cover and base behind for 
absolute lightweight. 

Separate zip access into the (expanding) Interior 
space of the top cover. 

Readily accessible flat pocket for laminated maps (comes 
with a thin PE cutting-board Insert). 

Canvas back-pocket modules available. 

Nothing but canvas fabric In the seams ot the bag. No 
webbing, no touch-tape, no leakage pathways and simply 
zero stress points. 

Quick-release or standard side compression-straps, all 
removable. Position the buckles where you wish. 

We’ve gone back to a simple touch-tape strap closure on the 
hip-harness. Unbreakable, durable and absolutely zero creep. 

Subtle shoulder harness suspension. Soaks up the phase 
difference between hip- and shoulder dynamics, tunable to 
the pack weight. 

Close fitting, removable base-reInforcIng attaching front and 
back. Leakage pathways In the main-bag seams eliminated; 
easy repair. 

An expedition-capacity pack available In the full range of WE 
sizes and harness configurations. 
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our bodies. It's hard to ascertain exactly 
what's in a bag, so we have to accept the 
manufacturer's word. The best way to be¬ 
come acquainted with down specifications 
is to read the sleeping-bag catalogues. The 
ratio of fluffy down to stalky feathers was 
formerly used as a quality guide; however, 
it's been rather contentious. Ducks and 
geese produce top quality down. As a bench¬ 
mark, squeeze the most expensive—and 
cheapest—down bags in a shop. How soft or 
stalky is the down? 

Loft rating 

Of greater importance is the loft rating. A 
standard industry test reveals how many 
cubic inches one ounce of down will 'puff 
up' to. Quality down is resilient to being 
repeatedly crushed into a tiny stuff sack, 
and can loft back to maximum effective¬ 
ness at beddy-byes time. 

Outer fabric 

Various fabrics provide the shell and skel¬ 
etal structure for the down. For Australian 
conditions sleeping-bag fabric should be 
relatively breathable, but not so porous as 


to allow excessive leakage of down. Silk-like 
Pertex (originally designed for parachutes) 
is commonly used. Moisture is the biggest 
enemy of down and prevents it from loft¬ 
ing. Water-resistant outer fabrics such as 
DryLoft, HiLight, Pertex Endurance and 
StormLight may cover either the whole bag 
or just the more vulnerable foot section. 

Internal construction 

The best way to understand the internal 
construction is to scrutinise manufacturers' 
catalogues. See the composite illustration, 
below, featuring some common construc¬ 
tion elements. 

Zip-slide 

All surveyed bags have anti-snag zippers. 

Draught tube, neck muff 

Draught tubes prevent warm air leaving or 
cold air entering at the zip. Combined with 
a well-shaped hood that fits the sleeper, 
neck muffs complete the warmth jigsaw. 
TTie difference between two- and three- 
dimensional is explained by the diagram. 


Sizes available 

It is more useful to try a bag on' than to 
know its dimensions. I found that the cut of 
the 'standard' bags varied greatly around 
my 183 centimetre frame; I am on the bor¬ 
derline of requiring a standard/extra large 
size. Most bags are available in more than 




Are you baffled? 


This illustration shows many of the 
features with which you will be con¬ 
fronted. 

On the left is a mummy-shaped bag 
that is differentially cut (the inner and 
outer layers of material differ in dia¬ 
meter). It has vertical baffles at the chest 
and horizontal baffles below. (Baffles pre¬ 
vent the down from moving around too 
much between the layers of material. 
Other baffle patterns include V-shaped, 
chevron [zigzag] and radial [ray-like].) 
Note the 'box' or 'tubulaP shape of the 
foot section and the three vertical baffles 
at the end to help the down resist gravity. 
Plump draught tubes and a neck muff 
finish at a shaped hood. The larger insert 
to the left of the bag illustrates box-wall 


construction. The one below shows how 
slant walls distribute down to eliminate 
cold spots. Differential cut is obvious where 
the foot section has been cut away. The 
fill is 90 per cent fluffy down and 10 per 
cent stalky feathers. 

The tapered rectangular bag on the 
right has V-shaped baffles and a second 
fabric at the moisture-vulnerable foot, 
possibly DryLoft. A second zip, or twin 
slides, enables the foot section to be 
opened for ventilation. The larger insert 
to the right of the bag features a floppy 
2D draught tube on the left, and a 3D 
one on the right. The insert above pro¬ 
vides an example of tuck stitching (left) 
and top stitching (right). It's obvious why 
tuck stitching is stronger. 


Comments 

Some manufacturers produce more than 
one range of sleeping-bags under their label. 
I've tried to select one bag from each range. 

Surveyor's choice 

Where does the sleeping-bag buyer begin 
when confronted with so many good bags? 
(All the surveyed models are good, some 
are very good and a few are excellent.) Un¬ 
less you stumble upon a 'special' or wait for 
a sale, value for money isn't really an issue. 
You get what you pay for, and factors such 
as durability, warmth, weight and general 
quality increase with the price. 

Using the criteria outlined in the notes 
and especially in the 'Buy right' box, 1, 
hypothetically, went out to buy three bags: 
a budget tapered-rectangular, an expensive 
tapered-rectangular, and a mummy—and 
I've rated them all accordingly. Note that 
the bags span the seasonal criteria. Keep in 
mind that your surveyor is a 1.8 metre tall, 
warm-sleeping man and this is his sub¬ 
jective opinion of only a cross-section of 
the bags available. 

Approx price 

Pricing is very competitive, and is a good 
indication of tbe quality and warmth of a 
bag. It should be noted that Australia pro¬ 
duces down sleeping-bags well and truly on 
a par with the rest of the world. O 

Michael Hampton (see Contributors in Wild no 17) lives 
in Marysville, Victoria, dose by Australia's largest Nordic 
skiing area, Lake Mountain. A ski instructor, he is 
happiest exploring snow-laden alpine-ash forests looking 
for photographic subjects, or gliding over the treeless 
high plains in search of remote cross-country downhill 


This survey was refereed by Stephen Patrick. 
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AT LAST, AN MSR STOVE 

THAT’SL NOT SO HOT. 



MSR DragonFly (shown with our Titan tit 
sold separately). Amazingly i(diustabl( 
:h an astonishing range of fuels. Bon a| 


bottle, 




the CooIFu) 


control and easy 


Meet the new MSR Dragonfly.™ It simmers. It sears. It adjusts 
precisely through every temperature between birthday candle and 
blowtorch. All thanks to its revolutionary CoolFuel Valve™ - which also 
allows the DragonFly to burn every fuel from white gas to kerosene to 
diesel with a clean, blue flame. There is nothing quite like it. 

A ShakerJet™ self-cleaning system keeps you cooking. Wide, 
springy legs offer exceptional stability. The whole shebang folds way 
down for packing. 

In short, the MSR DragonFly is pretty cool. Or pretty warm 


or even hellishly hot, if you prefer. 

For more information 
and a free catalogue, call 
Grant Minervini Agencies 
on 1800 882 058. Or 
check out our Web site: 


www.msrcorp.com 










Bar tacks 


iportant 


• Only highest quality 
Duraflex buckles. 


frame- 

stays 

adjusted 

and 

'einserted 


Whether it’s bushwalking, mountaineering 
cross-country skiing, trekking or travel, a 
pack is your best friend or your 
worst enemy. Why? Because 
you depend on the agility and 
comfort that your pack 


Engineered 

to carry 


• Innovative design, detailed 
Dnstruction and quality materials. 

• Anatomically contoured hip- 
belts. 

• Interchangeable shoulder-yokes 

and hip-belts. 

• Spandura II fabric for the body- 

contact areas. 


J The Mont Mo 
Active™ 
adjustable 
harness system 
is deceptively 
simple, fast to 
adjust and easy 
to fit. Available 
in three sizes 
and featuring 
interchangeable 
harness 
components, a 
truly "best fit" 
possible, and 
"best fit" means 
a tru!" 
comfortabL 
carry. 


• Triple-stitched with webbing- 
bound seams to ensure massive 

seam strength. 

• We use Evazote^” foams, the 
most durable, high-quality foams 

available. 

• Hip-belt secures directly to the 
aluminium frame-stays for direct 
load transfer. 


• The shoulder- 
yoke adjusts 
independently of 


nont free call 1800 800 497 


Settle for 
the best 



Nikon Travelite V binoculars. Lightweight 
and compact, with aspherical lenses for minimal 
distortion and edge-to-edge sharpness. Great for 
those who wear glasses - a click-type dioptre 
adjuster lets you “set and forget”. Models 
available in 8, 9, 10 and 12x magnification. 

Get the Nikon 
Advantage! 

Whether you’re a bushwalker, trekker 
or birdwatcher, you’ll get the best view 
through Nikon binoculars. /Cj&v 
Nikon’s own special high 
grade optical glass, combined 
with superior design, produces 
brighter, sharper, more colourful images. 
We call it the Nikon Advantage. So, settle 
for the best. Settle for Nikon binoculars. 



Nikon Sprint III binoculars. Lightweight, 
affordable and ultra-compact, with multi-coated 
lenses. Available in 7, 8, 9 & lOx magnification. 
Minimum viewing distance of 3 metres. 



Nikon Waterproof binoculars. Waterproof 
and dustproof. Rubber armoured for shock 
resistance and added grip. Models available in 
8x and lOx magnifications. Sealed with 
Nitrogen to prevent fogging. 

BBiWIroli HBi 

For more product information, visit: 

www.maxwell.com.au 

For a Nikon binoculars brochure, call: 

Sydney • Phone (02) 9390 0210 
Melbourne • Phone (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane • Phone (07) 3245 1544 
Request a brochure by e-mail: | 

brochure@maxwell.com.au I 
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Terra-Fi 

• New improved Brain Drain™top- • 

sole with tighter flex zone design • 
for greater air circulation and 
smoother padding • 

• Dual density die cut Eva shanking • 
system 

• Bottomsole molded Spider Rubber • 

For more information please call 03 


Anti-bacterial topsole treatment 
Padded, adjustable heel for 
comfort and excellent fit 
Shoe Pad™ molded into heel 
Sticky non-marring Spider 
rubber sole 


9427 9422 (Australia) or (09) 373 9840 (New Zealand) 












Gear Survey 


Day-and-a-half packs 
for bushwalking 

John Hillard sizes up some overgrown day packs 



Day-and-a-half rucksacks are about 
40-50 litres in volume: a bit larger than the 
'day' pack and rather smaller than the 
'overnight' pack. You might look to buy one 
for a variety of reasons. Many people would 
consider a day-and-a-half pack to be a good 
size for a day pack as it enables you to carry 
sufficient gear to be reasonably comfortable 
if you inadvertently have to stay 
out overnight when you had 
only planned to be out for a 
day. A day-and-a-half pack is a 
good size for lightweight week¬ 
end trips in warmer climates as 
well. 

The packs surveyed are likely 
to be a little small for ovemight- 
or weekend bushwalking if you 
are carrying full gear including a 
tent and stove. Unless you use 
very lightweight gear or have 
others in the party carrying 
your share of the group equip 
ment, you will probably have to 
tie some of your gear to the 
outside of the pack and this is 
not recommended. 

Some of the better quality 
packs in this size range will be 
quite suitable for mountaineering, 
rockclimbing and other pursuits 
where the activity requires that 
you severely limit your load. 

A huge range of day-and-a- 
half packs is available: a selec¬ 
tion suitable for bushwalking 
were surveyed. 

Volume and weight 

The volumes and weights shown 
were provided by the manufac¬ 
turer or importer. Manufac¬ 
turers appear to use different 
methods of estimating the vol¬ 
ume of their packs, so these 
figures should be regarded as 
indicative only. Some rucksacks 
of the same nominal volume 
seemed to differ significantly in the amount 
of useable space that they provide. If the 
volume or weight of the pack is critical to 
your decision, carefully compare those that 
you short-list. 

Main material 

Many packs are made with more than one 
material. Often a lighter fabric is used 


make it much easier to retrieve items from 
the bottom. But long zips mean more 
weight and stitching, and they increase the 
potential for water to find its way into the 
pack. If you expect to walk in very wet con¬ 
ditions, a simple top access with a draw- 
cord throat is probably going to keep the 
water out the longest. If you're doing some¬ 
thing where you constantly 
need to move gear into and out 
of your rucksack, you might pre¬ 
fer something with a U-shaped 
zip or with top- and bottom- 
access. 

Frame 

Some of these packs have rigid 
frames of aluminium, fibreglass 
or other materials whereas others 
have a pad of closed-cell foam. 
For general bushwalking you 
will probably prefer a pack that 
has a rigid frame since it will be 
more comfortable for carrying 
heavier weights. Frameless packs 
used to be preferred for moun¬ 
taineering or skiing, but this is 
no longer the case as clever 
frame design in many modern 
packs keeps the weight close to 
the back. 

External pockets 

We counted only those external 
pockets that are enclosed, water 
resistant and of a reasonable size. 
We did not include mesh- or 
wand pockets. (The latter are 
small, external slit-pockets in¬ 
tended for attaching tent poles 
and other gear.) 


Suitability for other 
activities 

The more durable and water- 
resistant models will be better 
suited to walkers whose trips entail wet 
conditions and frequent bush bashing. The 
table also identifies those packs that are 
likely to be better suited to the demands of 
(alpine) climbing and back-country skiing 
and snowboarding: these packs appear to 
have the right combination of durability, 
water resistance and adequate tie-on points 
for technical gear. The two packs specif 
ically designed to carry snowboards are also 


make the main part of the sack, and a more 
abrasion-resistant cloth features in areas of 
higher wear such as the base. The main 
material in the pack is described in generic 
terms for comparability. Some manufac¬ 
turers use branded fabrics of various blends, 
coatings/laminations to achieve a better 
balance between weight, durability and 


At last, the petrol-powered rucksack! (Kulu valley, India.) 
Huw Kingston 


waterproofing. In general, canvas is slightly 
more water resistant (and heavier), and 
textured nylon and polyester are a bit more 
durable. 


Access 

There is a clear trade-off between ease of 
access and water resistance and durability. 
Long zips around the outside of the pack 
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for expeditions to the woHd's 
highest places. 

With small teams, personalised service 
and internationally qualified guides, 
our focus is your success! 


Join us in 1999/2000 on; 

Cho Oyu, Ama Dablam, Carstensz Pyramid, Vinson 
Massif, Antarctic Peninsula, EVEREST, Broad Peak, 
Great Trango/Trango Tower, Muztagh Ata, Makalu, 
New Zealand - Cook, Aspiring, TutoKo, 

Contact us today for an expedition brochure... 



-patagonia- 



UNDERWEAR 


World’s Best Sports Underwear 

Capilene Underwear is exceptionally effective at keeping 
the skin dry and the body comfortable by wicking per- 
spuation to the outside of the fabric where it evaporates 
into the air or is transferred to the next layer of clothing. 


WICKING COMPARISONS 



Patagonia Sydney 
497 Kent St, Sydney, NSW 2000. 

Pn: (02) 9264 2500. Email: sydney@patagonia.com 
Patagonia Melbourne 

370 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. 

Pn: (03) 9642 2266. Email: melbourne@patagonia.com 
Australia-wide Mail Order and 
Stockist Intormation: 1800 066 625 


Stow 

Darts are all blessed with a wealth of useful 
pockets. So many you may never need 
rummage to the bottom again! Perfect for 
stowing your compass, caloilator or purse. 
Rve sizes: 25 to 45 litres 





Grow 



Need more room to fit in the kids’ stuffed 
wombat or that big fat fixiit cake? Let the 
Bullfrog's unique expansion gusset grow 
in size to squeeze all your neccessities in. 
Two sizes: 40 to 50 litres 


Flow 


Just as opening a window alfows fresh air 
in, a Freeflow creates a window for the 
flow of air between your back and the pack. 
A comfortable cany, ho sweat. 

Four sizes: 23 to 43 litres 


Maybe it’s carting a carved giraffe around a Malawi bazaar or bringing 
the bread’n’milk Back from me comer shop. Maybe it’s holding your 
skins and salami sandwiches as you swoop c3n berxJed knee down another 
snow filled gully or transporting fins and facemask out to the reef. 

No matter what you carry you can benefit from our experience. When 
you’ve been making packs for 30 years you learn a thing or three. 


Available at leading outdoor stores. — - . 

Contact for a technical brochure a. a. ® / 

Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. llmmMm i 

Phone: (02) 9438 2266 Fik: (02) 9438 2520 i 

E-mail: out^@outdooragencies.corRau ' i S - 
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identified. Rockclimbing/mountaineering 
and snowboard modules are available to fit 
the Mountain Designs packs at an extra 

The number of ice-tool loops and tie-on 
points is not necessarily a good indication 
of a pack's suitability for alpine-climbing 
use. Some of the better quality packs 
surveyed had relatively few (but adequate) 
tie-on points. Conversely, some of the 


poorer quality packs were well endowed 
with tie-on points of dubious utility. 

Harness comfort 

This is a very important but highly subject¬ 
ive part of buying a pack. The ratings were 
given according to how well the waist-belt 
is cut and padded, how closely the pack fits 
the contours of the back and whether it has 


a chest-strap. You should try on packs (loaded 
if possible) to assess whether each sits com¬ 
fortably. 

Durability 

The durability rating reflects the weight of 
the materials, the quality of the seams and 
the type of reinforcing on areas of high 
wear and on stress points. 
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For product information or a free cataiogue cail 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd on 1800 882 058 






Table for two—in the 
lower intestines, please.” 




MODAN KINETIC 


What would you call a revolution in 
backpacks? How about a pack with 
straps that actually move with your 
shoulders, independent of 
the pack? You’ll have to try it to 
believe it. 

NSW: The Adventure Shop : Sydney city: 

02 9261 1959, Neutrai Bay: 02 9953 9340 

Larry Adler : Coliaroy: 02 9971 8711 

Thredbo: 02 6457 6531 

WA: Mainoeak : Cottesioe: 08 9385 2552 

Subiaco: 08 9388 9072 

Vic: Bakpakka : Chadstone: 03 9569 6284 

Melbourne city: 03 9663 3113 

Prahran: 03 9510 1176 

SA: Annapurna : 08 8223 4633 

Or any Mountain Designs shop 



WWW, nomad. 

loots 

TECNICA ! 

miter Proof 
^Panniers 

1 

ORTLIEB 

Packs 

MODAN 

Sandals & 

Money belts 

SOURCE 


Only Sweetwater has a filter replacement safety indicator, 
so there’s no guessing whether or not your filter 
is still effectively removing the scary stuff from 
your water. And that’s good. Because when the 
going gets rough, you’ll need to be sure that no¬ 
thing microscopic is about to set up an all-you-can- 
eat buffet in your digestive tract. Call 1800 882 058 
or check out www.cascadedesigns.com 


Sweet\Okter Making 


water safe to drink. 
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Day-and'a-half packs for bushwalking continued 
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Photo Competition 



The first prize, awarded to the photo judged best by 
Wild's editors, is a Nikon Pronea S, Advanced Photo 
System SLR camera valued at $825. 

In addition, the winners of 100 commendable entries will 
each receive a DuPont Coolmax® prize pack valued at 
$25, which includes a pair of Coolmax® Mentor Global 
Trekker socks and a cotton drill cap with Coolmax® 
embroidered logo. Coolmax* is a registered trade mark of DuPont. 


For 19 years Wild has published the best 
in outdoors photographs. Now our 
readers have the opportunity to win a 
Nikon Pronea S SLR camera and DuPont 
Coolmax® prize packs by sending in their 
best wilderness photographs featuring a 
'rucksack sport' covered by Wild. 


The Rules 


1 The contest is called the IV/yd-Nikon Photo Competition. All 
entries will be considered for possible publication in Wild. 
Those published will be paid for at current rates and returned 
on publication. 

2 All entries must be original (not duplicate) colour 
transparencies (slides) only. Each contestant may enter up to 
three slides. 

3 Each entry must be marked W/W-Nikon Photo Competition' 
and sent to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Vic 3181. 

4 Entries must be received by Wild before 31 March 20(X). 

5 The entrants name and full address must appear on each entry. 

6 Entries must be the work of the contestant and not 
previously published. 

7 Entries can be returned only when suitable packing and full 
return postage is included with the entry. 


8 All entries will be judged by the editors of Wild. Their 
decisions will be final. No correspondence can be entered 
into. 

9 Proof of posting cannot be held as proof of receipt by Wild. 
While every care is taken. Wild cannot be held responsible 
for any loss or damage to entries. 

10 Copyright in all winning entries is assigned to Wild until the 
end of the cover-date period of the issue of Wild in which the 
entry is published. Wild reserves the right to reproduce 
entries in any form. 

11 If in the absolute discretion of the judges, no entry justifies 
the award of first prize or any other prize, no such award 
shall be made. 

12 The submission of any competition entry will be taken to 
constitute acceptance of these rules by the persons so 
entering. 











Atistpglian'iMade Aastpglian Owned 



Millennium 

Series 

COMPACT AND WARM 

with Thinsuigte™ Lite Loft™ 



A new range of sleeping-bags for 
the millenniani; the bags pack 
nearly as small as down for the 
warmth, and maintain their 
thermal efficiency when wet The 
series is for those looking for a 
great-valoe. high-performance 
sleeping-bag. The secret is a 
loftier, thicker, warmer Thinslate™. 
Features include; 

• 3D hood, with durable 70-denier 
nylon shell 

• Duo YKK zips for side-joining 
and extra temperature control 

• Draught stopper with zipper- 
guide tape to eliminate cold 
spots 

• Zip pull 

• Zip lock 

• Unconditional zipper guarantee 


Model 

Weight (gras) 
Fill/Total 

Construction 

Millennium 1 

500/1100 

lxT3-3D 

Millennium 2 

1000/1700 

2xT3-3D 
Two Layer 

Axis 

350/1000 

lxT3- 
Loose Liner 



For your local supplier contact us: 
Puradown Australia Pty. Ltd. 

Unit 3.28-30 Keon Pde. Keon Park 3070 
Ph: (03) 9760 8988 Fax; (03) 9762 1779 
Email; puradown@ibm.net 


Australian Made Australian Owned 



• Mountaineering 

• Expeditions 

^ JAQGED • Himalayan TVekking 

I -“nkeC^ 

Kingdoms • New Zealand Climbs & Courses 
j • Beginner Himalayan trekking peaks to challenging 
I mountaineering summits and alpine expeditions worldwide. 

! • Himalayan trekking—camping and tea-house-lodge trips, 
j • Summer New Zealand guided alpine climbs and courses 
available. 


1 


Himalayan Kingdoms Ireks 
PO Box 133, Hampton, Victoria 3188 
71 Orlando St, Hampton, Vic 3188 
Tel: (03) 9598 2922 Fax: (03) 9533 5599 
Email: gsport$@ocean.com.au 
Jagged Globe Web site: www.jagged-globe.co.uk 
Himalayan Kingdom Treks Web site: 
www.himalayankingdoms.com 


YOUR ONE STOP MAP SHOPS 




MELBOURNE'S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


' Si 


COMPASSES, V 

GPS RECEIVERS 

AND NAVIGATION ACCESSORIES 


@ Melbourne Map Centre 

1 738-740 WAVERLEY ROAD, CHADSTONE, VIC. 3148 
Phone : (03) 9569-5472 Fax ; (03) 9569-8000 
259 HIGH STREET, KEW, VIC. 3101 
Phone : (03) 9853-3526 Fax : (03) 9853-4888 


How To Moko Monoy 
from Voor Outdoor 
Advonturol 


Imagine getting paid for rockclimbing, 

I skiing, bushwalking, canoeing or simply 
I camping? Sounds like nice work if you can 
" get it? Well, now you can! 

The "Freelance Travel 
Writer’s & Photographer’s” 

Course is conducted by 
Correspondence and leads 
to your Diploma. Learn at 

Imagine the thrill of being published and I 

seeing your first cheque. Consider the ^ 

enormous satisfaction of turning your ^ 

adventure travel into profit. You can now I 
make this an exciting reality. d 

Simply call the Australian College of Journalism I 
for our Free Prospectus. I 

J^^e^llM 800^25 2 775j 



Water resistance 

Packs that rate better on water resistance 
are made from good-quality materials and 
have a well-fitting top flap with a draw-cord 
throat, relatively few seams for water to 
penetrate and well-designed flaps over any 
zips. However well a pack rates in this 
column, you're still likely to need a pack 
liner or cover if the rain is heavy and per- 


Buy right 

Less is more! 

A simple design with few seams will 
generally last longer and be more 
water resistant. Do you really need ice- 
tool attachment points if you're only 
going to use the pack on walks at low 
altitude? 

Comfort 

Does the pack fit the length and 
contour of your back? Does it have a 
frame? 

Stability 

Does the pack stay close to your back 
as you move, particularly if you want to 
use it for alpine climbing or skiing? 
Does it have a chest-strap? 

Waterproofing 

Is there a draw-cord throat? Does the 
hood fit neatly around the opening? 
Will water run-off seep under flaps and 
through zips? 

Stitching 

Are the seams well made and stitched? 

Access 

How easy will it be to access gear 
during the day? 


Value for money 

This rating is my assessment of how well 
the rucksack will perform on typical bush- 
walks relative to the recommended retail 
price. Note that the packs were not field 
tested. Those who are buying a rucksack 
specifically for climbing or back-country ski¬ 
ing/snowboarding may ascribe a greater 
value-for-money rating to the higher quality 
packs that better meet their specific re¬ 
quirements. 

Approx price 

The prices quoted are the recommended 
retail prices supplied by the distributors, and 
apply to packs with standard features. CA 

John Hillard has been a bushwalker, cross-country skier 
and occasional alpine climber for longer than he cares to 
remember. His favourite places tend to have high moun¬ 
tains, lots of snow and very few people. 

This survey was refereed by John Chapman. 
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Light.Years 

• Wide & Narrow focus reflectors ore included 

• Components compatible across oil models 

• Totally waterproof (that bears repeating!) 

• Krypton (long burn) bulb included 

• Halogen (bright) bulb included 

• Duracell Batteries included 

• Storage bags included 

• No externaf wiring 

• Totally waterproor 

• Rugged & reliable 


ahead 


Vor Tec 

The premier model with 
double the power output of 
the Solo. Has been 
configured to work with long 
life lithium batteries without 
any bulb conversion.! 


Lightweight c 


re-set the standards 
by which head 


I 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

I 

i 


Model 


Batteries 1 

Bulb 

Halogen Krypton 

Reflector 

Wide Narrow 

Burn Time 

Halogen Krypton 

Weight 

Storage bag 

Mesh 1 FleecsM 



2AA 

1 Yes 1 Yes 

Yes" ( 

' Ye s " , 

5hr,s ' 8hrs 


- 1 Yes 

Vortec 

4 watts 

4AA 1 

1 Yes 1 Yes 

Yes 1 

Yes 

5hrs S'rs 

22,~q 

Yes I - 


Available at leading outdoor stores. 
Contact for o technical catalogue. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 
Phone (02) ^438 2266 
Fax (02) 9438 2520 
E-mail outag@outdooragencies.com.au 
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Removes Giardia lamblia, 
Cryptosporidium cysts, Lead, 
Chlorine, Pesticides, 
Sediment,Taste and Odour. 


Three a# the 
best from 
Five Tent 


BOTAOOTBACK 
Fitrmiw 
SrSTIM 

BOTA’s Outback Filtration System 
works by trapping protozoan 
parasites in a polymer matrix 
impregnated with activated 

proprietary compounds. 

The result is a simply 
designed filter that 
slips neatly in the 
neck of the 
Naigene^AII 
Terrain Bottle. 

Ideal for 
bushwalkers, 
dayhikers, 
cyclists, 
paddlers 
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IF CARRYING LOW 
WEIGRT IS IMPORTANT: 

WE NAVE A SETTER lOEA 


PACLITEtTHE NEW ULTRA 
LIGHT GORE-TEK FABRIC. 


Gore-Tex® and Paclite® are registered trademarks of W.L. Gore & Associates Inc © 1999 W.L Gore & Associates 











Equipment 


mgs 

The 1999 Snow & Outdoor Trade Show 
(SOTA)—where manufacturers and importers 
show off their latest wares to retailers—will 
be remembered for the innovative, special 
ist outdoors fabrics unveiled. 

In response to a demand for lighter, water¬ 
proof clothing, WL Core & Associates 
has come up with a lightweight and less 
bulky version of its famous Core-Tex-Pac- 

trix 

Flat odjf 

Bringing yoan self- 
inflating sleeping-mat 
back to life, 
by Chris Baxter 

Tiny, almost invisible punctures in self- 
inflating sleeping-mats are the bane of an 
outdoors person's existence, at least for 
those who appreciate a good night's 
sleep. While they ensure that your mat will 
deflate all too qpickly with your weight on 
it locating them can prove as difficult as 
finding the right route in a white-out 
Simply immersing the mat in water and 
looking for air bubbles is all too often 
inconclusive. Even if you find the punctures 
you're then faced with the problem of 
trying to fix them. 

If you choose to do it yourself you'll 
need a repair kit (supplied with some 
makes and models of self-inflating mats 
or available separately from outdoors 
shops). The most effective way to find 
punctures is to inflate the mat as much as 
possible. Next paint it all over with a 
solution of liqpid household detergent 
and water. Finally, submerge the mat in a 
bath, apply pressure and look for a 
stream of air bubbles (made more visible 
by the detergent solution). If you still 
can't see the source of the problem, fold 
the submerged mat in half, then apply 

If you're fortunate enough to own a 
Therm-a-Nest there's an alternative. The 
Australian distributor (Orant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. PO Box 209. Welland, SA 
S007) will repair Therm-a-Rest punctures 
for the nominal charge of $1S. including 
handling and return postage within 
Australia. That strikes me as a pretty 
good deal. 

If your mat is (now) intact it is worth 
protecting it from anything that might 
puncture it in the future. Similarly, avoid 
doing anything that might cause the outer 
fabric to delaminate from the foam-such 
as placing a hot item (a mug of tea) on the 
mat or spilling fuel or insect repellent on it 
Sweet dreams. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this department 


Lite. The new fabric is said to be as water¬ 
proof as all Gore-Tex, yet more breathable 
than all two- and three-layer Gore-Tex gar¬ 
ments. The inside of PacLite has a distinct¬ 
ive dot pattern to protect the fabric's mem¬ 
brane. This means that clothing made from 
PacLite doesn't need to be lined. 

Specialist jackets made from 
PacLite are available at pres¬ 
ent from Mountain De¬ 
signs shops and One 
Planet stockists. 



Above, a silky soft and superwarm 
Regulator top by Patagonia. Above 
right, the new, lighter Gore-Tex 
PacLite fabric-available in a jacket 
near you! 


Patagonia's range of Regulator clothing 
utilises a new generation of polyester fleece 
which, it is claimed, is lighter, more com¬ 
pact and warmer for its weight compared 
to either Polartec or Patagonia's own Syn- 
chilla. The samples we saw appear to bear 
that out. Developed in partnership with 
Malden Mills, manufacturer of Polartec, 
Regulator is available in three weights and 
is designed to meet the needs of hard-core 
outdoors enthusiasts. 

Sherpa Outdoor Equipment received 
attention for its range of outdoors fleece 
clothing made from illumiNITE reflective 
fabric which is designed for walkers, joggers 
and cyclists using roads at night and who 
would otherwise wear clothing with con¬ 
ventional reflective strips. It was enough to 
bring a sparkle to any shopkeeper's eye! 

Weight loss in the 
new millennium 


Primus has announced ' . 

the imminent arrival of the 
Alpine Titanium (available in ' 

Australia in March), a seriously 


For the really heavy-duty 
gear freak: the ultralight 
Primus Alpine Titanium 



lightweight gas stove designed for hard-core 
gear freaks with healthy bank balances. The 
Alpine Titanium weighs 85 grams (without 
the fuel canister or the detachable piezo 
igniter). The latter is for those rather embar¬ 
rassing occasions when you've forgotten your 
matches. Estimated retail price is $300. 

On I january 2000 Mountain Safety 
Research will launch its new gas 
stove, the SuperFly, which is said 
to have the best boil-time-to-weight 
ratio of any butane stove (except 
perhaps the Alpine Titanium). It 
weighs 129 grams (without the 
fuel canister) and can apparently 
boil a pot of cold water within 
three minutes. The SuperHy won't 
burn your custard either—precise 
flame control lets you go from a 
gentle simmer to full boil. The 
system fits almost all self-sealing bu¬ 
tane canisters which means that you can 
use it all over the world. The SuperFly is 
also available with an igniter. For more in¬ 
formation and a free catalogue, phone 
1800 882 058. RRP $99.95 (standard), 
$139 (with igniter). 


Stiuggly pofti 

Snugpak reports that it is supplying the 
British armed forces direct in East Timor 
with olive-green Softie 3 Merlin sieeping- 
bags, biwy-bags and Snuggy piilows. 
The custom-made sleeping-bags have a 
reinforced foot section (so that soldiers can 
wear their boots to bed!?) and an expanded 
side panel (to accommodate a gun). The 
standard Softie 3 Merlin (see Equipment, 
Wild no 74), the biwy-bags and the pillows 
are available to the public. For the nearest 
stockist, phone (03) 9489 9766. RRP $295, 
$275 and $26, respectively. 


The water gatekeeper 

Question: I'm about the same size and 
weight as a cork but when you slip me into 
a bottle 1 don't stop the liquid; 1 filter it. What 
am I? The Sea to Summit Gatekeeper is 
a new, compact water filtration system 
that offers protection from giardia lamblia, 
Gryptosporidium parvum, and other water¬ 
borne pollutants—without the use, or nasty 
taste, of iodine. The Gatekeeper has a 
push-pull cap which fits PET bottles. It 
is claimed that the system will filter 
about 100 litres of water. It is avail¬ 
able from most outdoors shops. RRP 
$19.95.0 


Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information 
about them, including colour slides, are wel¬ 
come for possible review in this department. 
Written items should be typed, include recom¬ 
mended retail prices and preferably not exceed 
200 words. Send them to the Editor, Wild, PO 
Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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You will see 
the light 

around five-thirty 
every morning. 

T he only belief Outward Bound 
pushes is the one that they have in 

you. 

The belief that people want, and can 
do, better. That they can get there faster, 
and grab hold of their goals. They just 
need the chance to prove it. Not to us, 
or anyone else. But to themselves. 
From a modest start in 1941 with one 
school in Wales, Outward Bound has 
grown to 48 schools across 28 coun¬ 
tries. It is the largest non-profit organ¬ 
isation of its type in the world. 

The only faith you'll find here is that 
which people put in others, and you 
put in yourself It's putting your 
trust in a complete stranger hold¬ 
ing your safety line while you 
abseil down a cliff. 

No one at Outward Bound tells you 
what to do. It's not the army. In fact, 
our instructors go out of their way to 
stay out of yours. With support or as 
a team, you figure it out for yourself 
And it's not just for the able-bodied; 
it's for anyone with a willing mind. 
Even blindness or being wheelchair- 
bound is no disadvantage. 

Although the courses are physical and 
will test your limits, they're designed to 
be within everyone's reach. 

You may feel uncomfortable at first. 
You'll be taken out of your normal en¬ 
vironment, away from your comfort 
zone, and put somewhere totally new. 
Because it's only when you're out¬ 
side that zone that you can look 
back at your life with an open 
mind, and an outsider's point of 
view. 

So get away from the daily grind and 
do some good for your body and, more 
importantly, your mind. And forget any 
preconceived ideas you might have had. 



To receive further course information 
or an enrolment form: 

FREECALL Outward Bound 
Australia on 1800 267 999 

www.outwardbound.com.au 

info@outwardbound.com.au 
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Freecall or email AUSUG 


Finding your way around Australia starts with finding the right 
map...and that's as easy as freecalling or emailing AUSUG. 

With thousands of paper 
J maps at scales of 1:250 000, 

1:100 000, 1:50 000 and 
lir.lii'J.U digital maps of Australia 
(Raster-250K and Australia Unfolded], 
we've got the whole of Australia covered 


Freecall 1800 800 173 

for your nearest distributor. 

Email mapsales@auslig.gov.au 
FREE MAP INDEX and SAMPLE DATA oi 

the Web at www.auslig.gov.au 


going for your next adventure. 

So the quickest and easiest way to 
find the right map for your next foray into 
the wide open spaces is to contact us 
here at AUSUG. 


Find your 
epic moment 
with Saiomon 


X-Adventure 7 


Available in men's and women's models and other colours. 
Call 1 800 81 7777 for stockist information or check out 
www.salomonsports.com.au for more tech info. 


SALaA\ai\i 
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WHO NecDS me w€ath€rman? 
VCCTOR Gives YOU 


MOR€ PR€CIS€ 


INFORMATION. 



Alflmetep Bapometer Compass Watch 


For more information contact: 

Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 

Tel: (03) 9793 4288 Fax: (03) 9794 0750 

email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au Internet: vvvvw.outdoorsurvival.com.au 


SUUNTO 

FOR ON-TIME PEOPLE 


Vector is a wristop computer. 

In addition to showing the time, it 
tells you the weather, altitude and 
direction. Plus a lot of other things. 


aitimAx 




Green Pages 


Environmental 

impact! 

The results of the recent Victorian election 
indicate that politicians should not ignore 
environmental issues. The State's three 
Independent MPs-two of whom had 
included environmental issues in their 
election platforms—effectively had the 
power to decide which party would form 
government. Newly elected Independent 
Craig Ingram is 'passionate about restoring 
a significant flow to the Snowy River, 
[which] trickles through his electorate', 
according to the Australian on 19 October. 
(See following item.) The October issue of 
the Victorian National Parks Association 
(VNPA) newsletter reports that re-elected 
Independent Susan Davies had won the 
1997 Gippsland West by-election on a strong 
environmental platform, which principally 
included Wilsons Promontory and Seal 
Rocks. In addition. Greens preferences 
helped to return two ALP candidates in at 
least two marginal seats, and the ALP plat¬ 
form addressed a number of important en¬ 
vironmental issues. 

The Snowy; 

a wave of hope 

The Snowy River Alliance, a coalition of 
recreational and environmental groups in 
Victoria and NSW, is hopeful that the 
defeat of former Victorian Premier Jeff 
Kennett will pave the way for the restora¬ 
tion of the Snowy River. 

Following the Victorian election, the 
balance of power is held by three Inde¬ 
pendents including Craig Ingram. A 
former National Party supporter, Ingram 
stood for the Gippsland East seat after 
pleas for more water to be allocated to 
the Snov\/y were rejected. 

At present negotiations are under way 
between the Commonwealth, Victorian 
and New South Wales Governments over 
the levels of water flow for the Snowy 
River prior to the managing authority 
being corporatised. 

As a result of the Snowy River hydro¬ 
electric scheme, the once-might Snowy 
was reduced to only one per cent of its 
natural flow. An environmental report 
recommended that at least 28 per cent of 
the Snowy's original flow would be 
required to restore the river. The NSW 
Government, under pressure from irriga¬ 
tion users, has refused to restore levels to 
more than 15 per cent. 

The campaign of the Snowy River 
Alliance has been partly funded through 
a $3000 grant from the Conservation 
Alliance, of which Wild is a foundation 
member. 

Bob Burton 


Tra0eity of errors 



The Hinchinbrook Action Group demonstrating in September at Oyster 
Point, northern Queensland, against the proposed 'Port Hinchinbrook' 
development. A recent Senate inquiry into the development process at 
Oyster Point has revealed 'a tragedy of errors'. Steven Nowakowski 


A Senate inquiry has found that the manage¬ 
ment of development proposals at Oyster Point 
on the Hinchinbrook Channel, northern Queens¬ 
land, has been a tragedy of errors. 'The 
Hinchinbrook Channel Inquiry', released on 27 
September, reflects what conservationists 
have said since the project's inception. To 
quote the report: 

'For more than a decade the proposal to 
develop a marina and resort at Oyster Point on 
the Hinchinbrook Channel, part of the Great 
Barrier Reef World Heritage Area, has been 
characterised by controversy, inter-govern¬ 
mental disputes and bungling at all levels. 


'...the management of development pro¬ 
posals at Oyster Point has been a tragedy of 
errors, the results of which have been un¬ 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

'...a tremendous amount of expense and 
aggravation would have been avoided if the 
resort and marina project first proposed in 
1987 had been subjected to a proper environ¬ 
mental assessment process.' 

The Hinchinbrook Action Group has re¬ 
sumed vigorous direct action against Keith 
Williams's proposed Port Hinchinbrook' de¬ 
velopment. 

Steven Nowakowski 


Secrets and lies 

A book co-authored by Australian conser¬ 
vationist Bob Burton, and which was writ¬ 
ten using leaked papers, has led to calls in 
Parliament for the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, jenny Shipley, to resign. 

Secrets and Lies, by Nick Hager and Bob 
Burton, provides inside details of an anti¬ 
environmentalist campaign conducted by 
British-based PR company Shandwick on be¬ 
half of the State-owned logging enterprise, 
Timberlands, with the support of Shipley. 

The strategy was to stigmatise logging 
opponents as 'extremists', who had 'limited' 
support and who spread 'misinformation'. 

Tactics included infiltrating green groups 
and spying on them. Timberlands used 
legal threats-none of which actually went 
to court—to silence those who raised 
concerns about logging. 

Cash was offered to 'experts' to give 
favourable opinions, and Shandwick set up 
a fake 'grass roots' pro-logging organisation. 
Shipley was the relevant minister at the 


time and documents show that her office 
fed information to Shandwick regularly— 
which she had denied in Parliament. 

As Burton said: 'The chilling thing about 
these papers is that, with a bucketful of 
cash, a PR firm can undermine democracy.' 

Brian Walters 

Historic forest 
agreement 

The signing of the South East Queensland 
Forest Agreement on 16 September marks 
an historic peace agreement over forests. 

The agreement, signed by the Queensland 
Government, the timber industry and envir¬ 
onmental groups, puts another 425 000 
hectares of native forests into reserves, and 
allows the timber industry to continue op¬ 
erating at present levels for 25 years. Sup¬ 
ply to 97 per cent of hardwood mills that 
receive their timber from Grown land will 
not be reduced during this period, and 
there will be a guarantee from the govern¬ 
ment of no job losses. 
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study at Mt Buller 

2000 

Inquiries and enrolments 

Diploma in Tourism 
(Ski Industry) 

If you’re seeking a career in the ski 
industry Mt Bulierhas the course for 
you. Work, study and live in a super 
resort iocafion. 

Courses in 
Outdoor Recreation 


Prepares you for 
career opportunities 
in outdoor recreation. 

Courses available 
commencing 
February 2000. 

MT BULLER 






Think of sea kayaking in Tasmania 
as bushwalking on the ocean. 

If you can pitch a tent and cook on a 
driftwood campfire, our self supported 
trips are for you. From just $70 per 
person per day, we provide kayaks, 
instruction and guiding. 

You know how to do the rest! 

To swap your boots for a paddle, 
call Kim and Ian 
on 1800 653 712 



flexible hydration systems 
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The Wilderness Society campaigner Gavan McFadzean in the Armstrong 
Creek catchment, Victoria. Melbourne's water catchments are increasingly 
being opened up for clear-fell logging. Stephen Curtain 


The Wilderness Society (TWS) is planning 
to reinvigorate the campaign to protect 
the Central Highlands forest on Mel¬ 
bourne's doorstep. Along with Environ¬ 
ment Victoria (EV), TWS is looking to 
campaign for Melbourne's water catch¬ 
ments, which are increasingly being 
opened up for clear-fell logging—an ex¬ 
traordinary trend given the recent water 
contamination crisis in Sydney and the 
prospect of Melbourne facing restrictions 
this summer. The northern Central High¬ 
lands also contain magnificent forests of 
1929 and 1939 mixed species, alpine ash 
and mountain ash which are being in¬ 
tensively logged. 

EV states that the mountain-ash forests 
of the Central Highlands are wood- 
chipped largely by Kimberly-Clark and 


its parent company, Amcor, for their 
paper products including Kleenex tissues 
and Reflex copier paper. EV is targeting 
the manufacturer of Kleenex tissues with 
a write-in and no-buy protest. 


To record your protest against these 
activities, write briefly to this effect 
and mail it to Environment Victoria, 

19 O'Connell St, North Melbourne, 

Vic 3051, asking for EV to deliver your 
protest with many others to Kimberly- 
Clark. EV also suggests readers 
consider purchasing alternative 
products. TWS is making regular trips 
to the Central Highlands forests; phone 
(03) 9639 5455 for details. 


The agreement has only been made 
possible through the leadership of Premier 
Peter Beattie, and the cooperation of con¬ 
servationists and the timber industry. 

Friends of the Earth believes that this agree¬ 
ment is a milestone in the preservation of 
Queensland forests and offen a viable model 
for other areas of Australia. The Regional 
Forest Agreements signed elsewhere to date 
have not been able to end the conflict which 
has been a hallmark of forest management 
issues for more than two decades. 


The Wongungarra saved! 

In Wild no 42 Jamie Pittock remarked in his 
article Victoria's Wild Alpine Rivef that 'the 
Wongungarra River...is a survivof. Deep 
within a rugged, forested labyrinth of spurs 
in the Victorian Alps, the valley has now 
been spared from logging, with 2700 hec¬ 
tares of it to be added to the Alpine National 
Park. This remarkable decision was an¬ 
nounced in August as part of north-east Vic¬ 
toria's Regional Forest Agreement. 

Stephen Curtain 


Government failure 

The Kennett Government failed to protect 
endangered species and their dwindling 
habitats as required by legislation, according 
to documents released by the then Op¬ 
position, Melbourne's Age reported on 13 
August. Many threatened plants and crea¬ 
tures were left exposed to development 
because of delays in ministerial approvals 
and action plans, the documents show. The 
backlog also left gaps in conservation assess¬ 
ments in the Regional Forest Agreements. 

The documents show that recommenda¬ 
tions to protect rare myrtle beech rain¬ 
forests are trapped in the backlog, as is the 
listing of habitat fragmentation as a threaten¬ 
ing process. The scientific advisory com¬ 
mittee to the then Conservation Minister, 
Marie Tehan, says that the survival of recog¬ 
nised threatened species such as the squirrel 
glider, red-tailed cockatoo, mountain pygmy 
possum and the striped legless lizard is at risk. 

The Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act requires 
the Conservation Minister to act on recom¬ 
mendations for listings within 30 days, but 
the Opposition documents show delays 
from several months to more than three 
years. 

WOOG-CHIPS 

* An Extraordinary General Meeting 

of shareholders of North Ltd, the parent 
company of ERA Ltd (the company 
building the mine at Jabiluka), was held 
on 29 October to examine issues relating 
to Jabiluka. North Ltd was also required 
to distribute to each of its 57 000 share¬ 
holders a document—compiled with the 
help of The Wilderness Society—outlining 
the environmental, social and economic 
impacts of the jabiluka mine. 

* Just before the recent Victorian election 
a controversial powerline through the 


Alpine National Park was approved, 
the VNPA newsletter reported in Octo¬ 
ber. The underground power cable, to 
provide a back-up source of electricity to 
Mt Hotham, will pass along the walHng 
track that traverses Mt Loch, and along 
part of the Australian Alps Walking Track. 
The permit given does not require that 
the disturbance be kept to a width of 1.8 
metres by the use of small machinery or 
hand-excavation, as requested by the 
Department of Natural Resources & En¬ 
vironment. Instead it is proposed to use 
three metre wide heavy machinery 
which will have a major impact at an 
altitude where rehabilitation is virtually 
impossible. 

★ A report released by the Victorian and 
Federal Governments officially confirms 
that the native hardwood industry 
in the western region of Victoria is 
overwhelmingly woodchip-driven, said 
an environmental group in August. "'The 
Comprehensive Regional Assessment" 
report shows that at least 75 per cent of 


all timber taken from native forests in 
the Western Region, which includes the 
Otways, ends us as chips or waste', said 
Chris Tipler of the Otway Ranges Envir¬ 
onment Network. 

♦ Most Australian conservation groups 

have reported dramatic increases in 
membership, according to the Age on 
29 September. The Australian Conser¬ 
vation Foundation has reached record 
membership levels, while other groups 
are reporting a surge in support from 
people who do not join but regularly 
donate money. 

♦ Reeling from the rapid growth in envir¬ 
onmental, labour, indigenous and human 
rights groups forming global alliances, 
the mining industry is investigating 
options for creating its own umbrella 
industry group, the Mining Monitor re¬ 
ported in June. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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For a catalogue featuring the complete 
range of Adventure Designs products please 
contact Adventure One in Australia on 
Phone: (03) 9372 2555 Fax: (03) 9372 2473 
email: sales@adventureone.com.au and 
Adventure One(NZ) in New Zealand on 
Phone: (03) 381 3400 Fax: (03) 381 3499 
email sales@adventureone.co.nz 


Camping 

Hiking 

Bikirig Abseiliiig 
Bushwalking 

ciimbiiDg Kayaking 

Skiing 4WD 
Traversing 

Sleeping 


Rest assured, 
with an Earth klat 
you can get up 
and do it all 
again tomorrow. 


lEHRTH mHTl 
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100 YEARS OF EXCELLENCE 




ACT BELCONNEN CAMPING WORLD - BELCONNEN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRADDON. JURKIEWICZ 
ADVENTURE SPORTS - FYSHWICK. PADDY PALLIN - BRADDON. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - BRADDON. 

NSW ADVENTURE SHOP - NEUTRAL BAY. SYDNEY. ALPSPORT - WESTRYDE. ARMIDALE OUTDOORS - 
ARMIDALE. BLUE DINGO - BROOKVALE. BUNYIPS CAMPSITE - LISMORE. BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT - 
WOLLONGONG. CAMPING WORLD - LEUMEAH. CANOE AND CAMPING - GLADESVIUE. COAST CAMPING 
CENTRE - BROADMEADOW EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE - EASTWOOD. GETAWAY DISPOSALS - PENRITH. 
GLENBROOK OUTDOORS - GLENBROOK. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - SYDNEY. PARRAMATTA MIRANDA. 
KATOOMBA MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, CHATSWOOD, ADAMSTOWN. NEW ADVENTURE CENTRE - 
ORANGE. ON ROPE - MORTDALE. OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE - ALBURY. COFFS HARBOUR CAMPING WORLD - 
COFFS HARBOUR. CROWE’S CAMPING WORLD - INVERELL PADDY PALLIN - SYDNEY. JINDABYNE. MIRANDA. 
PORT OUTDOORS - PORT MACQUARIE. ROCKCRAFT - KATOOMBA. 

SNOWGUM - CHATSWOOD. HURSTVILLE. NEWCASTLE. PARRAMATTA. WAGGA WAGGA. SOUTHERN CROSS 
EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, CHATSWOOD. HORNSBY. TAREE LEISURE AND CAMPING - TAREE. THE OUTDOOR 
EXPERIENCE - ALBURY. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA flinders camping - Adelaide, mountains designs - Adelaide, scout 

OUTDOOR CENTRE -ADELAIDE. THOR/PADDY PALLIN - AOELA/DE. THE DISPOSAL SHOP-MTGAMS/ER 

QUEENSLAND adventure camping equipment - Townsville, adventure equipment - cairns. 

GREAT ESCAPE - COOPER PLAINS. CAMPING GALORE -HERM/TPARK. CAMPING COUNTRY - 
MAROOCHYDORE. WOOLLOONGABBA CAMPING WORLD - WOOLLOOWGABBA. CAMPCO’S CAMPING 
WORLD - ROCKHAMPTON. CAIRNS CAMPING WORLD - CAIRNS. CALOUNDRA CAMPING - CALOUNDRA. 
DIRECT OUTDOOR - BRISBANE. IT’S EXTREME - CAIRNS. POWERS CAMPING WORLD - TOOWOOMBA. 
HOOPERS FISHING AND CAMPING - MILTON. JIM THE BACKPACKER - FORTITUDE VALLEY. K2 BASE CAMP - 
FORTITUDE VALLEY. MACKAY CAMPING - MACKAY. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRISBANE, FORTITUDE VALLEY. 
NERANG DISPOSALS - NERANG. OUTBACK BILLY’S - SOUTHPORT. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - FORTITUDE 
VALLEY. TORRE MOUNTAINCRAFT - TARINGA. 


TASMANIA ALLGOODS - GLENORCHY, LAUNCESTON. BACKPACKERS BARN - DEVONPORT. COUNTRY 
COMFORT/SNOWGUM-HOBART JOLLY SWAGMAN’S CAMPING WORLD - HOBART MOUNTAIN CREEK 
CAMPING - HOBART. PADDY PALLIN - HOBART, LAUNCESTON. SNOWGUM - HOBART. 

YOUNGS OUTDOOR CENTRE - BURNIE 

NORTHERN TERRITORY n.t.general store-dariv/w.snowgum-darw/w 

VICTORIA ADVENTURE & CLIMBING EQUIPMENT - EASTBEH7IE/GH. AJAY'S SNOW COUNTRY 
SPORTS - HEATHMONT. BOGONG EQUIPMENT - MELBOURNE. CAMPING WORLD - WARRNAMBOOL. 
FREEDOM CAMPING-MELBOURNE. HIGH PLAIN DISCOVERY - MOU/VTBEAUTY J&C DAVIS - WENDOUREE. 
MAIN PEAK-HAWTHORN. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - MELBOURNE, TRARALGON, BOX HILL. MAFFRA NORDIC SKI 
HIRE-BO/SOALE. MOUNTAIN SPORTS - WOOONGA. PADDY PALLIN - BOXH/LL, MELBOURNE. RINGWOOD. 
SHEPPARTON CAMPING WORLD - SHEPPARTON. SNOWGUM - BENDIGO, GEELONG. HAWTHORN. MITCHAM, 
MOORABBIN. THE COMPLETE BUSHMAN - MOONEE PONDS. WILDERNESS SHOP - BOX HILL WIMMERA 
OUTDOORS - HORSHAM. KY INDOOR/OUTDOOR - KYABRAM 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA cargills great outdoor centre - victoria park, mountain 

DESIGNS - PERTH. FREEMANTLE. MAIN PEAK - COTTESLOE. PADDY PALLIN - PERTH. WILDERNESS 
EQUIPMENT - CLAREMONT. SNOWGUM - PERTH 

JWA CAMPING 

A division of Johnson Worldwide Associates 
Australia Pty Limited (i»on>or.,.d,nN..so.,hwai»)ACN 00392912 « 

PO Box 6345, Silverwater, NSW 2128 
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Reviews 


Mountain memoirs 

Walking and ski-touring the High Country of New South Wales 


The Bush by Boot and Ski 

by Malcolm Bennett (published by the 
author, 1999, RRP $24.95 plus $5 p&p 
from PO Box 9039, Deakin, ACT 
2600). 

For the past 30 years Malcolm Bennett's 
'grand passion' has been ski-touring and 
bushwalking and, in particular, Kiandra to 
Kosciuszko crossings and extended trips in 
the Budawangs in NSW. 

These genial memoirs detail an open-air 
life deeply familiar to Wild readers—days 
spent finding one's way, shouldering ruck¬ 
sacks, facing the elements and sussing out 
camp-sites. 

As Bennett's trip accounts suggest, such 
activities bring rewards other than just stir¬ 
ring mountain views. Most significant are 
the growing affinities with specific places 
and fellow travellers. 

Although some readers might find this 
book's tempo a little sluggish—the opening 
'rationale', for example, spans 53 pages—there 
is humour and whimsy to jolly things along. 

In the end it's clear that the author's regard 
for the High Country is not any armchair 
infatuation but arises from a large number 
of hard-won journeys shared with good 
friends. And it's these links between endeav¬ 
our and companionship that give this book 
its strongest appeal. 

Quentin Chester 

Victoria's National Parks 

(See Australia Guides, 1999, RRP 
$36.95-W?Wreaders can receive a $5.00 
discount by phoning 103] 5962 57231). 



With descriptions of more than 120 
Victorian parks (most not National Parks, 
despite its title), this full-colour, large- 
format, soft-cover guide is a comprehensive 
and convenient reference. The parks covered 



range from the biggest and best, such as 
Wilsons Promontory, to several within greater 
Melbourne. The maps are clear and useful, 
and there are details of available facilities. If 
you wish to take greater advantage of Vic¬ 
toria's parks, Victoria’s National Parks will help 
you to do so. 

Chris Baxter 

Places in the Heart: 
Australians writing about 
their favourite heritage 
places 

(Australian Heritage 
Commission, 

1998, RRP $14.95 
from Envirobook, 

38 Rose St, 

Annandale, NSW 
2038). 

In 1997 the Australian 
Heritage Commission 
organised a competi¬ 
tion inviting people 
to write about their 

favourite places. This well-produced book is 
a compilation drawn from the 2725 sub¬ 
missions. 

On one level Places in the Heart can be 
seen as a feel-good exercise; not surpris¬ 
ingly, hard-sold destinations such as Uluru 
and the Great Barrier Reef emerge as our 
chart toppers. At the same time, the star¬ 
vation ration of 100 words an entry gave 
contestants little opportunity to warm to 
their respective themes. 

Yet, for all the platitudes, this collection 
does present a snapshot of how Australians 
view their continent. And while favoured 
places include country towns, civic build¬ 
ings and even cemeteries, it's heartening to 
note that the overwhelming number of en¬ 
tries reflect strong feelings for the natural 
world. 

QC 

Walking in Ireland 

by Sandra Bardwell, Pat Levy 
& Gareth McCormack (Lonely 
Planet Publications, 1999, 

RRP $24.95). 

It's not every day that you re¬ 
ceive a review copy of a book of 
track notes for an overseas coun¬ 
try and immediately have the 
opportunity to put it to the test 
'on the ground'. However, the 



arrival of Walking in Ireland on my desk in 
late August presented just such an oppor¬ 
tunity as my wife. Sue, and 1 were planning 
a walking holiday in Ireland the following 
month. We wanted to do an outstanding 
walk of at least a week's duration. Of the 
few meeting that criteria, the Beara Way 
sounded the best—being described as wild, 
spectacular and untouristed—so we chose it. 

Frankly, we were disappointed. The Beara 
Way is not exactly a wilderness experience. 
We concluded that Australian walkers are 
spoilt, and that, in spite of the lavish raves 
ascribed to the walks covered in 
Walking in Ireland, the Irish walking 
experience is different from what 
you'd expect. (Most walks are very 
short, undemanding and close to 
civilisation.) Having said that, the 
Beara Way has its charms and we 
found this guidebook helpful in both 
planning and undertaking it. (Note, 
however, that some parts have al¬ 
ready been rerouted since this de¬ 
scription was written.) 

As with all recent Lonely Planet 
walking guides. Walking in Ireland is 
excellently produced, very well re¬ 
searched and a mine of information. 
If short, 'civilised' walks are your pot of 
Guiness, Ireland is a gold-mine and this 
book is your metal detector. 

CB 

Lerderderg & Werribee 
Gorges map 

(Meridian Productions, 1999, RRP 

$ 8 . 00 ). 

This pair of State Parks near the town of 
Bacchus Marsh, west of Melbourne, has long 
been popular with day walkers. Werribee 
Gorge is also an important rockclimbing area 
of half a dozen or so separate cliffs. This 
convenient, double-sided, frill-colour map will 
prove useful in planning and undertaking 
visits to an area notorious for its complex 
network of vehicular tracks. There are, in fact, 
three maps, with scales ranging 
from 1:15 000 to 1:35 000. All 
have contours. Exercise caution 
when using the maps as major 
features aren't shown including 
cliffs on the north side of the 
Werribee River as well as on the 
Lerderderg River downstream 
from O'Briens Crossing. O 
CB 
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All wad aassifieds are now also 
on-line. They can be seen at our 
Web she: http://www.wildxoni.au 
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Solid as a 
rock, and 
heaps more 
comfortable. 


Strezleckj The Strezlecki rucksack is one comfortable tough customer. Like all 
One Planet packs it features the 'Exact Fit Harness'""’ endorsed by the Chiropractors’ 
Association of Australia. This harness can be fully adjusted whilst on the user’s back, 
giving maximum comfort and correct spinal alignment. 


ONE PLANET 
































Wild Shot 


Dave Barr hauls himself across the 
Squamish River, British Columbia, 
Canada. After the 45-minute crossing 
he and his companions were received 
by a berry-feasting bear on the 
opposite bank: Welcome to the 
wilderness, boys.'Greg Tossel 
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Stable as the Mountain Goat 

The Mountain Goat moves fearlessly over soft, muddy terrain and dizzying, 
snow-covered descents with sure-footed grace. This rubber/ polyurethane sole 
has been designed for trekkers who need excellent grip, stability and maximum 
safety when experiencing extreme conditions. The Vibram® Mountain Goat 
ensures you of solid adherence to all types of mountain terrain. 
The new soles of the Natural Track Series are designed by Trezeta and produced 
by Vibram®. 


Working together the front 
and back of the sole exerts 
a co-ordinated action 
guaranteeing you reliable 
and safe footing. 


Increased perimeter tread 
for rock scrambling and 
edging. 


Aggressive ribs for stopping 
and pushing through ice, 
mud and snow. The ribs 
greatly reduce vertical and 
lateral slippage. 


experience 


DESIGNS 

^ Available at all Mountain Designs stores 


httpV/www.mou ntaindesign.com.au 


A heritage born of the mountains... 





















LU3 Warmest Regulator Fabric 
Weight: 560 grams 
' Compressibility: 2.7 litres 
Warmth rating greater than ^ 
300/Original-Weight Synchilla* 


Most \Arsatile Weight 


^Wfeight: 404 grams 
' Compressibility: 2.4 litres 
• Warmth rating greater than 
200/Lightweight Synchilla* 


Lightest/Most Breathable 
Weight: 358 grams 
Compressibility: 1.2 litres 
Warmth rating greater than 


1800 066 625 • www.patagonia.com 
email: patsales@ozemail.com.au 


patagonia' 




WARMTH 


Regulator" 

Finally, insulation that won't weigh you down, melt you down or blow the 
zippers off your pack. Regulator insulation is our biggest breakthrough since 
Synchilla®. Three weights allow you to fine-tune your body's thermostat 
whether slogging up or dropping in. Patagonia - keeping you warm and dry 
since the earth cooled. 


Trevor Dumba, Rogers Pass, B.C. Photo: Henry Georgi © Patagonia, Inc. 1999 
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